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BLAKE'S WORK ROOM AND DEATH ROOM. 


From a drawing by F. J. Shields, A.R.W.S. 





Blake’s Work Room and Death 
Room and Rossettis Sonnet. 


BY FREDERIC J. SHIELDS, A.R.W.S. 


INCE the publication of the first edition of the “ Life 
of Blake” by Alexander Gilchrist, an unsuspected 
treasure trove of Blake’s designs was, about 1879, brought 
tothe light. It had lain practically buried in the possession 
of the family of Richard Evans, the publisher of the 
incomplete issue of the engraved designs to the earlier books 
of Young’s “Night Thoughts.” A copy of a sale catalogue 
from Yorkshire, advertising some large volumes containing 
five hundred and thirty designs to Young, by Wm. Blake, 
reached Messrs. Bain, booksellers, of the Haymarket, 
London. The announcement seemed incredible, but one 
of the brothers travelled to the sale upon the venture, and, 
as the highest bidder, secured the wondrous books. Critics 
who inspected the volume when it reached the Haymarket 
were, as too often, utterly blind, throwing doubt upon the 
genuine attribution of the designs to the hand of Blake— 
even as Payne Knight scouted the fact that the Elgin 
Marbles were the very crown of the art of Phidias. 

It was at this juncture that I heard of the marvellous 
find from Mrs. Gilchrist, then about to publish a second 
edition of her husband’s work. She desired to learn what 
view I should take of the contemned volumes. Calling on 
Messrs. Bain, my request to see them was very cordially 
granted, and but a superficial survey convinced me that 
from the teeming imagination of Blake the drawings had 
welled forth, and, under his decisive execution, had been 
wrought out. 

It was in Parts or Nights, between 1742-5, that a 
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quarto edition of Young’s * Night Thoughts” was pro- 
jected, but never completed. The coloured designs—530 
in number—had all been made. In Mr. Bain’s volume a 
copy of the letterpress of the “ Nights,” 9 inches high 
by 63 inches wide, is inlaid, somewhat out of the centre of 
a margin of drawing paper, measuring 17 inches by 
123 inches. This is again inlaid in a stronger edging of 
drawing paper, bearing on its inner margin a ruled and 
tinted boundary to the designs, the whole page being thus 
enlarged by this elaborate setting to 21 inches by 
16 inches. All the drawing paper has the watermark, 
“J. Whatman, 1754.” 

The space left between the inlaid text and the outer 
marking of the drawing paper is thus unequally distributed, 
being broad at the base and at one side, and narrow at the 
top and opposite side. Filling this awkward margin, and 
on both sides of the paper, the designs are drawn with the 
brush in Indian ink and then coloured—-sometimes in pale 
tints, sometimes in full rich depth of tone. 

At the beginning of each volume there is a frontispiece 
entirely occupied by design, unbroken by text; and each 
* Night ” has to its pages of title and preface appropriate 
suggestive inventions. The stupendous task that con- 
fronted Blake when he entered on this commission, and its 
triumphal completion, staggers mind and eye as the pages 
are turned revealing wonder and glory inconceivable. 

In the very fervency of enthusiasm I described the 
volumes to D. G. Rossetti, who suggested that some notice 
of so important an accession to Blake’s known works should 
be added to the second edition of the “Life of Wm. Blake,” 
then under preparation by Mrs. Gilchrist. 

Messrs. Bain offered me every facility, placing the 
hooks in an upper room at my service. There I spent some 
vlad days in rapt communion with the sublime imagery 
that glowed from the amazing glory of the designs. 
There I wrote the descriptive notes which appear on 
page 289 of Vol. II. of the new edition. Moreover, all 
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that I could freely give to increase the interest of the 
new edition was done with joy. In the manuscript book 
from which Rossetti collated some of the poems of Blake 
there was a fanciful decorative drawing of Oberon and 
Titania lying asleep in the heart of a poppy. Rossetti 
suggested that I might adapt this for the cover, which 
I did. Also I reverently drew the profile of Blake by 
his own hand, which had been indifferently engraved 
on wood in the first edition, together with a profile of 
Catherine Blake, and these were produced well in photo 
intaglio at page 574, as well as a plan of the room at 
Fountain Court, Strand. Alas, when I would have 
renewed acquaintance with the shrine I found the whole 
court demolished in 1901, swept away by Strand improve- 
ments. Also I made the sketch that accompanies this 
article. When I showed it to Rossetti, who was at that 
time meditating a motive for a sonnet upon Blake, he 
seized with avidity upon its features, sending to me, 
shortly after, the first version of the sonnet. To my 
admiring reply the subjoined is the response : 


My dear Shields, 

Thanks for your loving words on the sonnet, and thanks 
most of all for the chance of writing it. I subjoin a revised 
copy. I write this line because I expect Mrs. Gilchrist and 
her son about 5 to morrow (Saturday) and I thought I should 
tell you so. Hoping to see you, 

Yours ever affec., 
D. G. R. 


WILLIAM BLAKE. 


To Frederic Shields, on his sketch of Blake’s work room 
and death room, 3, Fountain Court, Strand. 


This is the place. Even here the dauntless soul, 

The unflinching hand, wrought on; till in that nook, 
As on that very bed, his life partook 

New birth and passed. Yon river’s distant shoal, 
Beyond the steep wynd’s teeming gully-hole, 

Faced his work-table, whence his eyes would stare 
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Not unto any sight that met them there, 

But to the unfettered irreversible goal. 

This cupboard, Holy of Holies, held the cloud 

Of his soul writ and limned, this other one, 

His true wife's charge, full oft to their abode 

Yeilded for daily bread the martyr’s stone, 

Ere yet their food might be that bread alone, 

The words now home—-heard from the mouth of God. 
D. G. Rossettr, May, 1880.* 


In connection with Blake's illustrations to the “ Night 
Thoughts,” I asked Rossetti what was his estimate of 
Young; and he, pre-eminently a poet of the supernatural, 
replied, ““ Young was the greatest poet of his century.” 
That Blake caught fire from the fervent heat of the 
* Night Thoughts,” that blazed into many of his sublimest 
designs, is brilliantly evidenced. ‘The volumes were 
offered to the British Museum print room and declined. 
They went finally to America, to England’s impoverisation. 

The unbiased confident verdict of the critics, untrained 
though they may be by experimental study to discern the 
character of unaltering, unfaltering execution through 
which Blake infallibly manifests his mighty visionary 
spirit is, however, that this spirit is specially in evidence 
in these books. No hesitation weakens the presentment; 
as Blake himself puts it, “execution is the chariot of 
genius, grandeur of ideas is founded on precision of 
ideas’’; for, as I have described, the designs are drawn 
on both sides of the paper, right at once, immortally right. 

Blake's early training in Basire’s shop with the graver 
on copper or steel, whereon every line must be governed 
by the calmest deliberation, had educated both eye and 
hand, until when he exchanged the burin for the pencil, 
pen or brush, the forms sought were swiftly struck with 
all the grace and strength consequent upon a clearly 
conceived aim. 


*A revised version of this Sonnet was printed in Rossetti’s 
“ Ballads and Sonnets,” 1881, p. 314. 
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Hogarth, mightiest painter of the world around him, 
master of all passion, all expression, whether of comedy or 
tragedy, has the like certainty of execution in his paint- 
ings. I have gazed with wondering awe as I have realised 
what swift, subtle, convincing presentation of his purpose 
shines forth in Hogarth for all who are not purblind, and 
at the calculated certitude of touch wherewith he fixes 
whatever he would express, rejoicing in his conscious 
strength. Hogarth served an apprenticeship till the age of 
twenty under an engraver of silver plate, both men passing 
their youth under the same stern discipline of the graver. 
And be it marked that Blake exulted : 


Thank heaven, I never was sent to school 
To be flogged into following the style of a fool. 


These men, in the crucial period of youth, had not their 
perceptions blunted and their hand paralysed by the loose, 
inconsiderate licence of sketching in the form with 
indeterminate charcoal lines, tangled and confused, 
laboriously stumbling towards the final right form, in 
smudgy abortive alterations. Happily, there is in the 
Octagon Room of the National Gallery, where Blake’s 
drawings are buried, a study of a skull from Hogarth’s 
hand exemplifying what I say in its manner of drawing 
with the chalk point. 

For it should be laid to heart by students that as they 
draw so will they afterwards come to paint, and the 
slovenly habits of drawing indulged in by students throttle 
the executive faculties through all their after lives and 
account for the weak re-painted pictures common to our 
age, and for the consequent indurable character of some of 
them. 

Hogarth’s “ Marriage a la Mode,” once lent to South 
Kensington, there suffered sore injury, for the colour, 
which previously was fresh as when it left his gifted hand, 
was actually baked and darkened by the pictures being 
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hung immediately over the heating pipes; yet even thus 
evilly entreated, these marvellous works are otherwise 
sound, while later paintings in the National Gallery, 
Wilkie’s, Landseer’s and Turner's show cracks and fissures. 
With Hogarth the clear-purposed, unwavering resolution 
of the execution is, on its smaller scale, like that of Paul 
Veronese. 

Blake's grasp of the world of imaginative grandeur is as 
unparalleled as is Hogarth’s of the visible world of men. 
And the art of all time may be searched in vain for their 
like—solitary giants they tower. And both Britons! 

That any apprehension of the stupendous genius of 
Blake is confined to a very few is not strange, for, as 
Rossetti remarked to me, * The men of imagination are as 
a persecuted sect.” But that it is commonly assumed that 
Hogarth ranks as a mere caricaturist fires my indignation. 
But these two mighty seers are alike in this: diverse as 
they are in all other regards, they found little honour 
from their own countrymen-—Blake laboriously ekeing out 
a penurious existence, and Hogarth, neglected and com- 
pelled to put up to auction nineteen of his priceless works, 
including the six paintings of the “ Harlot’s progress” 
and the eight paintings of the “ Rake’s progress,” and 
realising by their total sale but £427. Truly, “the race 
is not to the swift, nor the battle to the strong.” 
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Under a Fool's Cap. 
BY JOHN MORTIMER. 


GOOD many years ago, twenty-five in fact, I drew 
the attention of the members of the Manchester 
Literary Club to a little volume of verse, published in 
1884 by Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench and Co., and 
bearing the title “Under a Fool's Cap,” which had 
made a curious impression on me. The only record 
of that event consists of a few lines in the Club’s 
“ Proceedings;” for the rest, the paper then read has 
disappeared altogether, and from the memory of 
the writer, all that it contained. Not so the book, 
however; that was something not to be forgotten, but, with 
the impression of it, to be held in remembrance through 
the years. No other reference to it had I met with in 
the interval when, lately, to my pleased surprise, came 
a resurrection. In a recent number of the “ Cornhill 
Magazine” there appeared an article on the book by 
Mr. Norman Roe, who tells us that he had taken it from 
a select corner of his library, where he stores some of his 
literary pets, to revive the old charm and convey something 
of it to his readers. With such a motive I feel myself in 
perfect sympathy, and he has done his part so well that 
to add to it seems a work of supererogation. Nevertheless, 
I hope it may not be considered altogether out of 
place to bring the book again into notice for the 
benefit of those who may not have read it or the article, 
and in doing so I propose to quote more freely from the 
songs than he has found convenient for his purpose. 
Our attention has lately been drawn to authors who 
are remembered only by some solitary effort in literature, 
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and of these is Mr. Daniel Henry, Jr., the author of 
“Under a Fool’s Cap.” It is the only book attached to 
his name in the catalogue of the British Museum, and, of 
its scarcity, Mr. Norman Roe says he has been unable to 
procure a second copy. Beyond his name on the title-page 
of his songs no personal knowledge of the author is 
forthcoming. It is the case of one who, without further 





revealing his identity, comes but once on the stage to sing 
his lays, and, having done so, disappears to be heard of 
no more. This is a matter for wonder, inasmuch as he has 
shown himself to be a singer not of the common order but 
one with a marked originality. ‘ Under a Fool’s Cap” is 
a book by itself. Nursery rhymes in new readings 
constitute the burden of his songs, twenty-four in number, 
to which he prefixes these lines : 


Olden friends, though dressed anew, 
Goslings of that Dean of Mothers, 
Trimmed and combed—still it is true 
Olden friends though dressed anew ; 
Here I dedicate to you, 

Oh my sister geese . . . and brothers! 
Olden friends, though dressed anew, 
Goslings of that Dean of Mothers ! 


A verse of nursery rhyme, in each case printed in black 
letter, furnishes the text for enlargement on it, for flights 
of fancy or imagination. The first is that of “Old King 
Cole,” of which some detached verses may help to tell the 
tale. The merry monarch has come to the end of his 
reign : 


His day was done, and the sands had run 
Through the measuring glass so long, 
That now there was left to his setting sun, 
But a pipe, and a bowl, and a song. 
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So, day growing dim, he filled to the brim 
His pipe, and his bowl also, 

And bade his fiddlers three play to him 
The burdens of Long-ago. 


That their spell may lift, through the purple drift 
Of the smoke, and the fire of the wine, 

The long-dead Past in its burial-shift, 
Like a ghost at a wizard’s sigh. 


Every scene and place—every form and face— 
Which the past in its glory had used, 
Rolled on in a pageant of stately pace, 
Before King Cole, as he mused. 


At last the old sweet songs were told, 
The ash in the pipe turned white, 

The emptied beaker slipped from his hold, 
And the dream sank back into night. 


The fiddlers rose, and lay down their bows 
They knew they had played their last ; 
King Cole lay back, and his eyes were close, 

He had followed after the Past. 


It is of the charm of the book that the old familiar rhymes 
lead the writer to give us new creations, which as pictures 
are perfectly finished vignettes. The couplet 





Daffy-down-dilly has come up to town, 
In her green petticoat and yellow gown, 


suggests to him a gipsy-girl dancing in the market-place. 
She comes, 








From the far away south, 
Where endless summer sleeps endless dreams, 
With her eyes and hair full of loose sunbeams, 
And a kiss on her mouth; 
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And lo! she stands in the market-place, 

In the broil and babble, the trouble and chase 
Of all trades and degrees, 
A poet’s dream of the Bayadére 

With her naked arms and slender legs bare 
Up to the knees. 


She is a stranger there in the midst of a careless crowd, 
unregarded in a dreary place, 


Till Dafiy-down-dilly suddenly trips 
Her tambourine over her finger-tips 
And begins to dance. 


Oh! that Dance! the dance of the Fauns of old! 
The swell and swerve, as the muscles unfold, 
Then the measures warm, 
As the limbs vo mad, the pulses sting, 
Till the very soul spreads fiery wing, 
Astride the storm. 


Gradually the crowd gathers about her, and becomes 
infected by the witchery of the music and the dance to 
sympathetic movement with her: 


And then her witchery reigns supreme: 

The streets flash white, the houses gleam, 
While in maddening whirl, 

From end to end of the market-place 

A frenzied chorus of dance keeps pace 
With the dancing girl. 


And it seems as though Almighty Pan 

Had sudden blown in the nostrils of man 
His fiery breath of laughter ; 

So Dafiy-down-dilly came up to town 

In her green petticoat and yellow gown 
And April came after. 
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Of the same Bohemian character is the picture we get 
out of 


High-diddle-diddle ! 

The cat played the fiddle, 

The cow jumped over the moon. 
The little dog laughed 

To see such craft 


And the dish ran away with the spoon. 


We are in a battered old circus-tent where, in the fire- 
light, after the play, the motley crowd of mummers are 
gathered together : 


The full cast of the troupe, 
From the star to the “ supe” 
The clown-dish and the song-and-dance spoon, 
A trim hussy as cat 
In jack boots and cock’d hat, 


| And the red-headed maid of the moon. 


They are met to celebrate the triumph of little 
* Muggins,” 


Little Mueeins a chit 
Upon whom they had hit 
Hap-hazard, one night, on the road, 
And had earried along, 
As one picks up a song, 
Just to lift the dead-weieht off the load. 


She has grown up among them, the child of them all, 
a lithe-limbed, brown-skinned maiden : 


And as straight, strone, and fresh 
As the world—tthe clean world, out-o’-doors. 


That night, for the first time, and “amid storms of 
upplause,” she has 


Faced the dreaded limelights 
In corslet and tights, 


As the “ Prince” in the new pantomime. 
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And there, amid the company of revellers, she stands, 


Drawn up to full height : 

In the leaping fire-light, 
One scarlet from tiptoe to throat, 
Yet ashamed, in a way, 

For one shy hand will stray 
In search of the miss’d petticoat. 


Well may they rejoice, 
Make exceeding great noise, 
Drain the demijohn dry to her fame 
For in years that have been, 
Never fairer young Queen 
Came to rule the cloud-realms of Bohéme. 


Here and elsewhere, there is ~ luiting music, sometimes 
caught up from the original rhyme, which is irresistible 
and lingers in the memory. To the tune of, 


Green cheese, yellow laces, 
Up and down the market-places, 
Turn, cheese, turn! 


you are told how, 


In bright scarves and white chemises 
In the frill’d and flouncy cheeses 

Of the farthingale, 
Turn the Spanish maids and ladies 
On the seaward place of Cadiz 

At the Virgen’s sale. 


It is a torch-light festival on the eve of St. Mary, with 
gay flowers there to be bought by the ladies as offerings 
with “ Aves” at the shrine of the Virgin, if they would 
have their love-wishes fulfilled. 


And there is a superstition 

That if hope would have fruition 
Love-wish come to be, 

One must turn and drop nine “ cheeses’ 

Three for the Father, three for Jesus, 
For the Mother, three. 


? 
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This is why all maids and ladies, 

On the seaward place of Cadiz, 
Where red-torches burn, 

—Green cheese and yellow laces— 

Up and down the market-places, 
Turn cheeses, turn, 


But it is not only to a light and playful fancy that the 
old rhymes move our author; they lead him also to moods 
of reflectiveness, and then the face under the fool’s cap 
wears a grave aspect, and in the jingle of the bells there 
is a saddened music. This we find in the story of the lady 
who, 


With silver bells at her saddle cloth, 
And her finger aflash with the ring of troth, 


rode out in the fair spring morning along with her knights 
and maids of honour to meet her lover coming home from 
Palestine, but only to find him lying dead at the meeting 
place, for, 


Lo! as they rode into Banbury town, 

A pilgrim lay in his russet gown, 

Like a dog that is let to die in the street— 
And this was the lover she rode to meet. 


And the sad sequel of it all is this: 


Thro’ the wax and wane of the changing years, 
A lady rides with wailing and tears, 

A rich-clad lady—a lady mad— 

Singing a song that is wondrous sad: 


Ride a cock-horse to Banbury Cross 

To see a fine lady ride on a grey horse, 
Rings on her fingers and bells on her toes 
And she shall have music wherever she goes. 


To introduce a reflective element into a ballad is to 
change its character, and as much perhaps might be said 
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of a moral to a nursery rhyme, but such considerations 
do not trouble us in these poetical transformations. 
* Little Boy Blue,” the careless young shepherd, sleeping 
while his sheep are in the corn, becomes, in our author’s 
fancy, a poet who is dreaming while others think he 
should be doing material work. ‘To them he says: 


He is of those who have ears to hear 

A higher message than comes to your ear 
Eves to see, back of Nature’s blind mask, 
The Great Face beckon to holier task. 


He is of them who are called from the throng, 
To work in the fields of immortal song, 
Gleaning a harvest of golden grain, 

Without which we labour and toil but in vain. 


Somewhere, whither his dreams have led 
Beyond the hills that purple ahead, 
Fields are there to be harvested in 

With the very bread of the soul to win. 


Little soy Blue! Go sleep out your sleep, 

Though the cow's in the corn, in the meadow the sheep, 
Better to lose a whole harvest of corn 

Than the tidings born from thy lifted horn. 


In the song that tollows, and which takes the story 
form, the mood grows deeply serious, with grim question- 
ings of the belief that ** saints will hear, if men will call.” 
It tells how, on a bitter cold night, when the air was as 
wet gauze and the streets were as glass, with a stinging, 
gusty wind blowing through them, the poet comes to 
where, unseen in the mist, stands the church of the Four 
Evangelists, from whose gloomy tower the clock has just 
chimed the hour of twelve: 


It was dark and I was sore, 
Hungry, sleepy, and cross as patch, 
When I fancied, near the door, 
Some one sang the olden catch: 
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“ Matthew! Mark! Luke, and John! 
Guard the bed that I lie on; 

One to watch and one to pray, 
Two to bear my soul away.” 


It was a child’s voice, “a poor little squeak of tremulous 
song.’ Through the mist he gropes his way in search of 
the singer: 


There was none to hear the call, 

So I started—after all, 

Man must help when saints grow nice: 
Nasty work on stairs of ice! 


Slipping, scrambling I groped my way, 
Step by step, till I reached the door ; 
There curl’d close upon the floor 

In her rags, a little girl lay. 


Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 
Did you know there was lying there 
One who believed, poor little one, 
Saints inclined their ears to prayer? 


In my arms I picked her up, 
Poor little frozen gutter pup; 
Carried her to the nearest hole— 
Anywhere for soup and coal. 


There we warm’'d her, nursed her well, 
I and a red-nosed barkeeper, 

But the song was gone from her: 
Gone, and whither?) Who can tell? 


Ah! the vile old lying catch ! 

Mark had pray'd but a lip-deep prayer, 
Matthew had gone to sleep on watch, 
Luke and John, had they been there? 


Pshaw! why should I rail upon 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John? 
Who were bold enough to say 
She had a soul to bear away? 
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There are other nursery rhymes and other songs nursed 
into being therefrom, that I would fain dwell upon, and 
which I find I had marked for reference in my former 
notice of the book; of such were “ Willy Winkie,” “ Little 
Blue Betty,” and “ Humpty Dumpty,” but, with one 
exception, these I must leave. The remaining one is 
“The Old Man in Leather,” rather a poem than a song, 
and the subtlest in the whole collection. The black letter 
text of rhyme, from which it is taken, tells how, 


One misty moisty morning, when cloudy was the weather, 

I chanced to meet an old man clothed all in leather ; 

He began to compliment, and I began to grin: 

How do you do? And how do you do? And how do you do? 
again. 


This serves to introduce us to another old man who 
unexpectedly takes his place beside the poet in his walk, 
“a strange old man, and strangely clad,” but with some- 
thing in his face as of one formerly known, the impression 
coming back, 
hi As some old tune, the words of which have fallen out of mind. 
He walk’d in silence at my side, until we reached my gateway, 
I turn’d in, paused to nod good-bye: he gravely bowed, and 
straightway 

Pass'd on before me to my room, threw wide the door, and 
took 

A seat which fronts the old arm-chair in my favourite 
chimney-nook. 


Then the poet falls to speculating upon the undue 


“cc 


familiarity of this stranger; who was he, “ whence and 


wherefore had he come?” invading the bachelor quarters of 


A poor old book-worm, left alone in my sere and yellow leaf, 
What have I worth the coming for, to lover, snob, or thief? 


Besides, this was no common face I saw in my new-comer, 

But nobly lined: a face that read like a kingly page of 
Homer ; 

His suit was odd yet rich withal—gold-figured black shagreen, 

The very dress that Shakespeare now or Rabelais revels in. 
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So, leaning back there in his chair, contemplating the 

figure sitting, with crossed hands, silently before him and 
ta) tw) 

gazing back upon him with 





Grave eyes, that held a world of love, and pity almost divine, 


he searches his mind for elves, and gradually, without 
motion or speech on the part of the stranger, his identity 
is revealed : 


This was the guide I followed once, in days long unremem- 
bered, 

On land and sea, through solitudes and castles many- 
chamber’d, 

Who taught my heart to blossom out, who taught my lips to 
sing, 


Who roused a sleeping god in me: my Prophet, Poet,—King. 





No need was there to tell his name, no need to speak his 
meaning, 

I recognized him through the mists of ages intervening, 

This was the Ghost which in my dreams the Future showed 
to me; 

Myself! that never was; alas, myself! that could not be. 


And now?! the pity of it all! my hopes, and dreams, and 
longings 

The Future and its righting hand, the Past and all its 
wrongings, 

Have left me naked at the last before this Face of old, 

To read it as it were a book, a story that is told. 


In the Epilogue to the book, taking again this backward 
glance, the poet tells us how, when he began to write 
“this loose-handful of rhymes,” he had no other purpose 
than to set new wordings to the chimes, 





But as the work went on, the purpose heightened, 
—For verses, like the wind, blow where they list. 
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“Mother Goose,” the “Dean of Mothers,” was in his 
mind then, but now, he says, 


It is not thou who peerest through the mist 

Of childish dreams, the graying years off-frighten’d 
But one—a mother’s face—with eyes love-lighten’d, 
Who used to bend above me to be kiss’d. 


It is in this tender personal note, blended as it is with 
an undertone of pensive, almost sad, reflectiveness, that 
much of the charm of the book consists. With this as a 
prevailing impression one is no more inclined to be critical, 
in the strict literary sense, in dealing with the songs, than 
one would be with the nursery rhymes from which they 
have been evolved. In this connection it is interesting to 
find how others have been similarly impressed by the 
book. Only the other day the editor of a local newspaper 
told me that when it appeared it was placed in his hands 
for review, a first experiment for him in the way of 
criticism, and how, under the spell of it, he wrote a 
lengthy article which marked his introduction to the sphere 
of journalism ; moreover, that by virtue of this association, 
and for its own sake, “ Under a Fool’s Cap” is reckoned 
among the chosen favourites of his library. Some day, 
perhaps, it may be found worth while to reprint it, but, 
in the meantime, one would like to know more about 
Mr. Daniel Henry, Jun., than can be got, for instance, by 
reading between the lines of “ The Old Man in Leather,” 
and how it came about, with one who could sing so 
sweetly, that, with this “ loose handful of rhymes,” his 
music should have become mute. 




















Sir John Franklin: An Arctic 
Tragedy. 


By E. E. MINTON 


Struggles of many a captain, tales of many a sailor dead, 

Over my mood stealing and spreading they come, 

Like clouds and cloudlets in the unreach’d sky. 

Along all history, down the slopes, 

As a rivulet running, sinking now, and now again to the 
surface rising, 

A ceaseless thought, a varied train—lo, soul, to thee, thy sight, 
they rise 

The plans, the voyages again, the expeditions. 

—Walt Whitman. 


J OHN FRANKLIN was born at Spilsby, in Lincolnshire, 

on April 15, 1786. His father, Willingham Franklin, 
was a tradesman, who, by his industry and intelligence, 
had accumulated sufficient capital to add a banking 
business to his grocer’s shop as well as the freehold of his 
house. John was the fifth and youngest son and the ninth 
child of a patriarchal family of twelve. The second and 
third of his four elder brothers rose, like himself, to 
distinction in the public service. Willingham Franklin, 
the second son, seven years John’s senior, was sent to 
Westminster and Oxford, becoming scholar of Corpus, and 
afterwards Fellow of Oriel. He was called to the Bar 
from the Inner Temple, and in 1822 appointed Judge of 
the Supreme Court at Madras, where, two years later, his 
career was cut short by cholera. 

James Franklin, the third son, entered the East India 
Company’s service as a cadet in 1805, served with credit in 
the Pindari War, and singled himself out as an officer of 
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considerable scientific attainments. He was employed on 
important Indian surveys, and after his retirement from 
the service was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society. 

Of Franklin’s sisters, one became the wife of a Mr. 
Sellwood, and was the mother of two daughters, one of 
whom became the wife of Alfred Tennyson. 

It was, perhaps, with his sister Isabella that John 
Franklin was the most closely linked in after life. She 
married a Mr. T. R. Cracroft, and it is to the pious labours 
of her daughter, Miss Sophia Cracroft, seconding and 
prolonging those of Lady Franklin, whose devoted friend 
and lifelong companion she was, in collecting the mass of 
documents on which the memoir of Franklin is based, that 
the biographers of Franklin are chiefly indebted. 

As a child he was singularly weak and ailing, and the 
prospect of his being reared at all was, during the first two 
or three years of his life, extremely doubtful. He was of 
an affectionate and docile disposition, much petted by the 
elders on account of his weakliness. As he grew older 
and stronger adventurous aspirations awoke in the 
little fellow. At ten years of age he was sent to school 
at St. Ives, and shortly afterwards to that nursery of 
Lincolnshire worthies, the Grammar School at Louth; and 
one day he started off with a playmate to pay his first visit 
to the coast. He, with this young companion, made his 
way to Saltfleet, a little watering place, some ten miles 
off, and there looked upon the sea for the first time. 
That one look was enough. The boy returned home as 
irrevocably vowed to a sailor’s life as if the call of 
the sea had stirred his boy’s heart with an irresistible 
power. His father objected; the parental resistance to 
a seafaring life for a son of his was strong within him, 
when that son was his youngest! But John persisted 
in his importunities, and, after two years’ resistance, his 
father made arrangements for him to go a cruise on 
a merchantman trading between Hull and Lisbon, in the 
expectation that actual experience of a sailor’s life would 
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cure him of the “ sea-fever.”’ But, so far from yielding to 
this remedy, the complaint became more acute. The boy 
returned from his voyage confirmed in his longing for a 
sailor’s life; and, this fact once ascertained, Mr. Franklin, 
like a wise man, gave way. 

A berth was obtained for him as a “first-class volunteer” 
on board the Polyphemus, Captain Lawford. He joined 
this vessel in October, 1800. His first letter to his parents 
when he was rated as midshipman is so bright and 
boyish that the desire to insert it cannot be resisted : 


H.M.S Polyphemus, Yarmouth Roads, 
11 March, 1801. 
Dear Parents,—I take this opportunity to inform you that 
we were yesterday put under sailing orders for the Baltic, 
and it is expected that we shall certainly sail this week. It 
is thought we are going to Elsineur to attempt to take the 
castle, but some think we cannot succeed. I think they will 
turn their tale when they consider we have thirty-five sail of 
the line, exclusive of bombs, frigates and sloops, and on a 
moderate consideration there will be one thousand double 
shotted guns to be fired as a salute to poor Elsineur Castle at 
first sight. 


I think we shall play pretty well among the Russians and 
Danes if they go to war with us. 

Please remember me to my brothers and sisters. 

I remain your affectionate son, 
JOHN FRANKLIN. 

Excuse my bad writing, as we expect it is the last boat. 
Remember me to Henrietta (one of the sisters) and tell her 
when I get a ship she shall be my housekeeper. 


The little middy was right. The “salute to poor 
Elsineur Castle” shook Europe, and echoes all through 
history ever after as the battle of Copenhagen. 

In less than three weeks after penning these words 
young Franklin was bearing a part in what Nelson always 
pronounced “the most terrible” of his hundred fights. 
For the boy himself it was indeed a baptism of fire; and 
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even in those days of the Great War, when the boys of 
England passed almost from the nursery to the cockpit, 
the case of this lad of fifteen whose childhood had been 
spent in the sleepy peace of Lincolnshire country towns, 
hurled abruptly into the thunder and slaughter of the 
dreadful day of Copenhagen, can have had few parallels. 
No more appropriate opening to a life of peril and 
adventure could be conceived. 

The horrors of the scene produced a deep impression on 
young Franklin’s mind, but exultation over the victory 
and youthful pride in having borne a part in it were the 
more enduring sentiments. Franklin became more 
and more attached to the sea and his calling. From 
the few records which have reached us of this early period 
an imperfect, though attractive picture of the lad shapes 
itself in the mind. The weakness of his infancy had long 
disappeared, and in his schooldays he was remarkable for his 
manly figure and bravery, and observers were struck by 
his peculiar earnestness and animation of countenance. 

From many indications traceable in the scanty reminis- 
cences of this far-away time, we discern those winning 
qualities which afterwards endeared him to his companions 
in adventure. His ways and disposition were full of 
charm. Frank and open in speech and bearing, affectionate 
in disposition, and no doubt, too, with the same hot, but 
generous temper, which made him so quick to resent a 
slight and so ready to forgive it. 

Young as he was, the passion for geographical discovery 
was already stirring within him, and when the Baltic Fleet 
returned home, in the summer of 1801, a berth was 
obtained for Franklin on board the Investigator, which 
started for the Southern Hemisphere on the 7th July of 
that year. Her commander, Captain Matthew Flinders, 
who was related to Franklin by marriage, was a sailor of 
first-rate capacity, and had already won distinction as an 
explorer in the seas to which he was now returning to 
effect a survey of the entire coast of Australia. No better 
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school or schoolmaster could have been found for a youth 
of John Franklin's bent and aspirations. Of the spirit in 
which he entered upon his duties we may judge from an 
extract from a letter of Captain Flinders to the elder 
Franklin : 


“It is with great pleasure that I tell you of the good conduct 
of John. He is a very fine youth, and there is every proba- 
bility of his doing credit to the Investigator and himself. 
Mr. Crossley has begun with him, and in a few months he will 
be sufficient of an astronomer to be my right-hand man in 
that way. His attention to his duty has gained him the 
esteem of the first lieutenant, who scarcely knows how to talk 
enough in his praise. He is rated midshipman, and I 
sincerely hope that an early opportunity after his time is 
served will enable me to show the regard I have for your 
family and his merit.” 


After having surveyed the whole of the southern coast 
of the Australian continent, from King George’s Sound to 
Port Jackson, and whilst the Investigator was refitting in 
that harbour, Franklin wrote his mother a letter full of 
that dutiful simplicity and filial affection which was so 
marked a feature in his character. In the quaintly 
ceremonious manner of the time he says: 


“T take this opportunity of returning my most sincere 
thanks to my worthy parents for their care of me in my 
younger days, for my education, and lastly for the genteel 
and expensive outfit for this long voyage; and if a due 
application to my duty and anxiety to push forward in my 
profession will repay them, they may rely on it as far as I 
am able. . . . My father, I trust and hope, is more easy 
about the situation in life I have chosen. He sees it was not 
either the youthful whim of the moment, or the attractive 
uniform, or the hopes of getting rid of school that drew me 
to think of it. No! I pictured to myself both the hardships 
and the pleasures of a sailor’s life (even to the extreme) before 
ever it was told to me; which I find in a great measure to 
agree. My mind was then so steadfastly bent on going to sea, 
that to settle to business would be merely impossible. Prob- 
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ably my father, like many others who are unacquainted with 
the sea, thinks that sailors are a careless, swearing, reprobate, 
and good-for-nothing set of men. Do not let that idea possess 
you, or condemn all for some. Believe me, there are good and 
bad men sailors. 


A few days after the letter from which we have quoted 
was written the voyage was resumed, but was destined to 
be cut short before its object was fully attained. Before 
dispatching the Investigator to survey the coasts of New 
Holland it would have been better if the Admiralty had 
taken a survey of the Investigator. A very considerable 
portion of the work had indeed been done when the old 
ship began to show “ unmistakable signs of decay,” and 
on examination it was discovered that her timbers were in 
so rotten a condition that she was not considered likely to 
hold together more than six months longer, whilst, in the 
event of being caught in a gale she would inevitably 
founder. Captain Flinders was not unprepared for this 
discovery ; but, as he characteristically put it, he had been 
“given to understand that the exigencies of the Navy 
were such that no better ship could be spared from the 
service, and his anxiety to complete the investigation of 
the coasts of Terra Australis did not admit of his refusing 
the one offered.” However much we may admire the 
spirit of a naval officer whose ardour in adventure will not 
permit him to decline a rotten ship if a sound one cannot 
be had, what are we to think of naval authorities who send 
him out in such a vessel to explore the entire seaboard of 
Australia with an injunction “not to return to England 
until that work is satisfactorily accomplished.” As it 
happened, Captain Flinders had all his work cut out for 
him to return, not to England, but to Sydney, which port 
he succeeded in reaching in June, 1803, after much peril. 
There the experts reported the ship as past repair. Flinders, 
with a portion of his officers and crew, including Franklin, 
it was arranged, should return home in the Porpoise. 
Six days out from Sydney the Porpoise struck upon a reef 
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and became a wreck. Her crew managed to effect a 
landing, with such of the stores and provisions as they 
were able to save, upon a sandbank, some 900 feet by 50, 
about half a mile from the wreck. It is needless to say 
the situation was faced with the cheerful pluck and 
resourcefulness of their nation and calling. An inventory 
of the stores was taken and found sufficient to last the 
ninety-four castaways, with care, for a period of three 
months. <A council of officers was called, and it was 
decided that the indomitable Flinders should set out on a 
hazardous voyage of 750 miles, in one of the boats, to 
Sydney, to obtain relief. The castaways, among whom 
was Franklin, waited till the 7th October, their stores 
beginning to run low, when they caught sight of a sail. 
It was Flinders from Sydney in the Rolla, accompanied 
by two Government schooners. Franklin, with the majority 
of the shipwrecked crew, embarked on board the Rolla. 
Flinders, anxious to get home as soon as possible to report 
his discoveries, preferred to return to England in one of 
the schooners. It was a fatal choice. The vessel touched 
at Mauritius on its way home, and he was there made a 
prisoner by the French Governor of the island and detained 
for no less than six and a half years. 

Franklin had gone to Canton in the Rolla to await a 
homeward-bound ship. A squadron of sixteen Indiamen 
were on the point of sailing for England, under the 
command of Commodore Dance. Franklin and his com- 
panions were distributed among the vessels, Franklin’s 
berth falling to him on board the Commodore's ship. 
These old merchantmen carried thirty to sixty guns, of 
light calibre, and their hulls were painted in imitation of 
frigates, the more easily to deceive the enemy’s cruisers and 
privateers. They were fated to fall in with a powerful 
French squadron, under Admiral Linois, and the encounter 
between a fleet of English merchant vessels and the French 
men of war is one of the most singular in history. The 
action was short and sharp. After three-quarters of an 
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hour of it the French ceased firing and drew off; where- 
upon the indomitable Dance actually gave the signal for a 
“general chase,” and the astonishing spectacle was 
presented of sixteen English merchant ships in hot pursuit 
of a French squadron of war. They gave chase for two 
hours, and then, rightly concluding that he had done 
enough for honour, Commodore Dance recalled his 
pursuing ships, proceeded on his homeward course, and 
duly arrived in England, to be awarded with well-merited 
knighthood. The day after Franklin’s arrival in the 
Earl Camden at Portsmouth he was appointed to the 
Bellerophon, Captain Loring. 

Six weeks’ leave was granted him, which he spent with 
his family. Imagination may picture the homecoming to 
the quiet family circle in Spilsby of the bronzed young 
sailor, with his adventures all to tell. He was now 
eighteen years old, and just as he had left home for the 
first time to play his boyish part in the great day at 
Copenhagen, so now, at the end of his first short leave of 
absence, he quitted England to take part, in a few months, 
in the still more memorable struggle of Trafalgar. The 
Bellerophon, as all the world knows, was in the thick of 
the battle, and Franklin, again appointed to the post of 
signal midshipman, was in the hottest of the fight that 
swept her decks. Again, as at Copenhagen, he escaped 
without a wound, though the Bellerophon lost three hundred 
of her crew. But even upon him the struggle left its 
mark. “ After Trafalgar,” says one of his relatives, “ he 
was always a little deaf, the effect of the furious 
~annonade. 

Few middies in His Majesty’s service, even in those 
stirring times, could have come in for so large a share of 
adventure in so short a period as had fallen to the lot 
of John Franklin. It was but six years since he had 
entered the Navy, a lad of fifteen, and before completing 
his twenty-first year he had smelt powder in two of the 
greatest naval battles of our history, explored a continent. 
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suffered shipwreck, lived as a castaway on a sandbank, and 
taken part in one of the most singular and, in its almost 
comical way, brilliant exploits in the annals of our 
maritime warfare. His courage and fighting quality had 
been splendidly tested: he had had his training in 
seamanship on half the waters of the globe: he had learned 
energy and resource in the stern school of disaster; and he 
had had admirable opportunities for studying navigation 
and the scientific branches of his profession under one of the 
most capable and painstaking of officers. His passionate love 
of his calling had never flagged. By the time he attained 
his majority he had qualified himself for a position of 
command. But the good luck which had hitherto attended 
him was now about to bid him adieu for some time to 
come. Some years were to pass before he again entered 
the field of adventure, and many more before he found his 
way to that special field of maritime enterprise in which 
his true vocation lay. 

During the ten years which followed Trafalgar 
Franklin’s history contains little that need detain us. 
He saw service in both hemispheres, and took part in the 
sharp engagement with American forces at New Orleans 
in1814. The English loss was severe, but Franklin, with his 
usual good fortune, escaped without a scratch. The next year 
came the Peace of Vienna; and then, to Franklin’s renewed 
application for promotion, came the curt official answer 
from Lord Melville that, having read the petition of 
Lieutenant John Franklin, he was sorry he could not hold 
out any expectation of his advancement at an early period. 
“ As the Navy,” added the First Lord, “is now placed on 
a peace establishment all promotion must, in consequence, 
cease, excepting in the few cases that may occur on the 
foreign stations.” 

As neither promotion nor active service seemed in 
prospect, the young officer spent the next three years with 

members of his family in Lincolnshire and elsewhere, no 
doubt continually on the look out for any signs of change 
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on the official horizon. The opportunity which at last 
came to him, and by which his future career was deter- 
mined, came, as far as can be ascertained, unsought. 


II. Arctic ExPLoraTION. 


It is difficult for us of the present day, grown almost 
blasé of Arctic exploration, and who have witnessed even 
this romantic form of adventure partially vulgarised by 
association with the tactics of the advertiser, 
to realise the admiring interest which Arctic voyages 
aroused in the England of the early nineteenth century. 
Nor is it easy to frame any adequate conception of the 
strength of that spell which the voyages to the North 
exercised over the adventurous spirits of the British Navy. 
The Arctic Ucean had for some of them taken the place 
of the Spanish Main for the sailors of Elizabeth, and the 
Pole itself might have been that fabled E] Dorado that so 
bewitched the contemporaries of Drake and Raleigh. To 
Franklin exploration had always appealed more powerfully 
than war. 

Nor is it easy to discover why, at this particular time, 
the spirit of Arctic exploration should suddenly have 
taken possession of the Ministerial mind. This only is 
certain, that an interest in Arctic discovery, which had 
slept for half a century, suddenly awakened. 

Forty-five years before two vessels, under Captain 
Phipps, taking with them as boatswain young Horatio 
Nelson, had sailed from Sheerness with orders to proceed 
to the North Pole, or as near as ice would permit, and 
reached a high altitude (80° 48’), returning in the same 
year (1773). And now, in 1818, a British Government 
had again made up its mind to another attack on the same 
problem. The Admiralty now contemplated the dispatch 
of two expeditions—one to discover the passage round the 
north and north-western coasts of America from the 
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Atlantic to the Pacific; the other for the purpose of 
attempting to reach the North Pole. 


So many of our national enterprises leave their mark on 
the Statute Book that the story of this revival of interest 
in Arctic exploration would not have been complete unless 
it included an Act of Parliament in its records. An Act 
was passed in the reign of George the Third, “ for more 
effectually discovering the longitude at sea and encourag- 
ing attempts to find a northern passage between the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, and to approach the Northern 
Pole.” As far back as 1745 an Act had been passed 
offering a reward of £20,000 to the owners of any ship 
which should successfully find out and navigate a “ North- 
west Passage through Hudson’s Straights to the Western 
and Southern Oceans of America”; and thirty-one years 
later 
should approach by sea within one degree of the North 
Pole.” 

It was apparently regarded in official circles as not at 
all improbable that these rewards would be earned. It is 
amusing to note, after a lapse of eighty years, the tone of 
easy familiarity with which the Admiralty of that period 
spoke of the North Pole. 


a sum of £5,000 was offered to any person who 


‘Should you reach the Pole, your future course must mainly 
depend,’ etc. 

‘If... the weather should prove favourable, you must 
remain in the vicinity of the Pole for a few days, in order to 
the more accurately make the observations which it is to be 
expected your interesting and unexampled situation may 
furnish you with.’ 


(Interesting and unexampled indeed !) 


‘On leaving the Pole you will endeavour,’ etc. 

‘Should you, either by passing over or near the North Pole 
or by any lateral direction, make your way to Behrings 
Straits, you are,’ etc.. 
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“ Their confident handling of this obscure subject is to be 
attributed not only to the imperfect acquaintance, even of 
the best geographers of the day, with the conditions of the 
Polar regions, but also, doubtless, to the glorious belief, 
then prevalent, that there was no exploit under heaven 
which the British Navy and its sailors could not perform, 
in all probability, at the first attempt” (Traill). 

The Admiralty, it must be admitted, set about the work 
in a spirit of thoroughness. Though they spoke familiarly 
of the object of their attack, they did not act as though 
they could, so to speak, stroll into the Arctic from any 
point. The vessels were to proceed by the Western route 
through Baffin’s Bay, under Captain Ross and Lieutenant 
Parry. Two other vessels were to take the Spitzbergen 
route due northwards, under the command of Captain 
David Buchan, having as his Lieutenant John Franklin. 

The only first-hand account of this voyage is contained 
in a volume, published twenty-five years later by Captain 
Beechy, who had sailed with Franklin. They failed to 
get any nearer the Pole than Phipps had, forty-five years 
before. But they encountered manifold dangers and diffi- 
culties, not the least being that contributed by the 
Admiralty itself, by providing them with one unseaworthy 
ship. A thorough survey of the coast of Spitzbergen was 
accomplished, however, and they voyaged homewards, 
after an absence of six months. 

The stimulating experiences of the voyage with Buchan 
had inflamed Franklin’s passion for Arctic discovery to a 
still higher pitch of ardour. It was with intense satisfac- 
tion that he heard that the Government had decided to 
continue the work of exploration to the westward by 
Baffin’s Bay, while a party was to be sent overland to 
explore the northern coast of Arctic America. 

The command of the former expedition was given to 
Parry, and the other, which it will be observed was an 
entirely new departure, was placed under Franklin. Its 
instructions were to proceed by land from the north-western 
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shore of Hudson’s Bay, across the vast tract of country 
lying between that bay and the shores of the Arctic Sea. 
Thence the explorers were to endeavour to make their way 
in an easterly direction along the north coast of the 
continent, and, if possible, to effect a junction with Parry 
as he voyaged westward from the northern extremity of 
Baffin’s Bay. 

It was a service well calculated to kindle Franklin’s 
readyenthusiasm. The actual results, so far as geographical 
gains may be reckoned, make no great figure upon the 
map. They were absent from England some three years 
and a half, having spent three winters in an Arctic climate 
and journeyed by land and water more than five thousand 
miles. But the debt of the English nation—say rather of 
the whole human race—to the heroic explorers was far 
beyond words to appraise. For the scientific results were 
obtained at the cost of suffering from cold and hunger, 
ending in death to several of the party, such as has been 
seldom recorded in the history of exploration. And the 
shores of the Coppermine River, the Barren Lands 
Arctic America, and the rude shelter of Fort Enterprise, 
are sacred to the memory of a grim struggle against the 
forces of nature in the great white solitudes of the frozen 
North, which have inspired the world with a new concep- 
tion of the powers of human endurance. 

Immediately on his arrival in England Franklin set out 
to compose that well-written and spirited narrative of his 
expedition, which was published by Mr. Murray in the 
following year. 

The passion for Arctic discovery gave Franklin no rest. 
Less than a year had gone by since he was undergoing 
one of the most appalling trials of human fortitude that 
man has ever endured and survived. Who could have 
wondered if his sole desire was for a long repose and for a 
gradual release from hideous recollections and _ horror- 
haunted dreams? Yet nothing could be further from the 
actual fact! The man who, in the winter of 1821, had 
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been starving upon putrid offal in the Arctic wilds, was 
actually again exploring in imagination those deadly 
regions in the summer of 1822. Such leisure as was left 
him by the preparation of the narrative he employed, not 
in contemplating past triumphs, but in planning future 
conquests. Even in this very year we find him making 
proposals to the Admiralty for a new expedition to the 
coasts of Arctic America by a different route. 

His scheme for another exploration differed from the 
previous one, in that the programme was to be reversed. 
He proposed to reach the Arctic Ocean by the Mackenzie 
River, and, turning to the westward, pursue the coast line 
so as to connect the new survey with the discoveries of the 
earlier journey. The vessel, under the command of 
Captain Beechy, was to enter the Arctic Ocean through 
Behrings Straits on the west ; and it was to aim at effecting 
a junction with Franklin’s coasting party at some point 
between that strait and the mouth of the Mackenzie River. 
The Admiralty accepted the scheme, and the story of the 
adventure was given to the world, on his return, in 
‘“ Narrative of a Second Expedition to the Shores of the 
Polar Sea.” 

This second Arctic voyage, though, naturally enough, 
it did not strike the popular imagination like the first, was 
felt, in official as well as scientific circles, to have 
established Franklin’s claim to more distinguished honours 
than had previously been bestowed upon him. Its 
geographical, geological, magnetic, and other scientific 
results were recognised by the Admiralty and the learned 
societies as of the highest value and interest. Nevertheless, 
some delay, not easily explainable, was interposed to the 
official recognition of Franklin’s service; and France, 
indeed, by presenting him with the gold medal of the 
Paris Geographical Society, may be said to have recognised 
him before his own country. It was not till the spring of 
1829 that he was knighted, nor till the summer of that year 
that he received, in company with Sir Edward Parry, the 
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justly prized honour of D.C.L. at the hands of the 
University of Oxford. 

Three years of repose succeeded. Such repose as the 
ever active spirit of Franklin allowed him. He made a 
tour to St. Petersburg, and not only there, but in Paris, 
was the recipient of marked attentions from learned 
societies as a contributor to geographical science. In the 
first quarter of the present century the position of a “lion” 
was not so cheaply won as now. Franklin’s exploits, 
however, apart from their gallantry and hardihood, were 
of too novel and picturesque a character not to create a 
sensation, even in 1828. There is abundant evidence that 
at this period of his life Franklin received notice and 
courtship enough to have turned the head of any less 
modest and simple-minded man. Some enterprising 
caterer for the amusement of the Metropolis had, it seems, 
conceived the idea of presenting the incidents of one of the 
voyages for the instruction and entertainment of his 
fellow-citizens in the form of a panorama—an exhibition 
which Franklin, still embarrassed, like most of the 
distinguished men of his time, by a species of modesty, 
regarded with mixed feelings, a modesty which few of the 
celebrities of our own day find much diffieulty in 
overcoming. 

A letter speaks of him at this time (he was now 42) as 
possessing “features and expression of a pleasing character, 
rather than handsome, grave, mild and very benignant; 
his stature rather below the middle height; his look very 
kind and his manner very quiet, as of one accustomed to 
command others.” 

It was about this time that he married the lady whose 
name, as Lady Franklin, has passed into the page of 
Arctic history as one of the noblest and most devoted of 
wives, and to whose persistent efforts the unravelling of 
the mystery of the fatal voyage was solely due. 

And now, to the reader of Franklin’s life, follow years 
of incident and change, which are not without interest. 
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But, knowing as we do how the man’s heart was set upon 
geographical discovery, they were merely years of patient 
endurance summed up in the word duty. Following three 
years of repose came four years of a Mediterranean 
command ; then Governorship of Tasmania for eight years. 

The most interesting event which marked the closing 
years of Franklin’s administration was the despatch of the 
expedition to the Antarctic regions under Captain Ross. 
Hobart Town was the place selected for the completion of 
the preparations for the voyage; and from thence it started. 
It may be imagined with what sympathetic enthusiasm 
this project was regarded by the famous explorer of the 
other Pole, and with what zeal and ardour he devoted 
himself to its furtherance. With what interest Franklin 
accompanied his friends in imagination on their adven- 
turous voyage and how often he must have longed to be 
able to exchange the storms of the Hobart Town Council 
Chamber for those of the Antarctic Sea! 

By a strange coincidence the two vessels were the 
Erebus and Terror, which had done so much and 
were destined to do yet more battle with the Arctic ice, 
and now brought into such close contact with the best 
commander that the Erebus was ever to have. Among 
the Franklin papers of the year 1841 is still preserved the 
invitation card to a ball given on board the Erebus by 
the officers of that ship and of the Terror, which Sir 
John and Lady Franklin duly honoured by their presence. 
Thus strikingly emphasised was this light-hearted meeting 
of Crozier, the Captain of the Terror, and Franklin on 
the deck of the doomed vessel which, five years later, was 
to bear the elder and accompany the younger to their 
Arctic grave, that “ fatal barque,” destined to leave her 
own stout timbers, so gaily trodden throughout that warm 
southern night by the tripping feet of the dancers, to be 
slowly crushed in the cruel] clutch of the ice-pack amid the 
iron fastnesses of the Pole. 

Franklin’s Governorship of Tasmania terminated in 
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1844. He returned to England the same year, in time to 
learn of another attempt on the Arctic world which roused 
his old craving with renewed and imperative force. 


III. Tue Expepirion or 1845. 


The return of Ross from the Antarctic Ocean, in 1844, 
gave a sudden stimulus to the old craving for the discovery 
of the North-west Passage. Sir John Barrow, in 
particular, was all alive on the subject. He had been 
for thirty years the fervent advocate of everything that 
could throw light upon the Arctic Regions, and had 
incessantly wielded the powerful influence he possessed as 
Secretary to the Admiralty in that direction. 

Of Franklin’s almost passionate eagerness to obtain 
command of the projected expedition as soon as he heard 
it had been mooted there is abundant evidence. Apart 
from his desire to get back to his old and proper work of 
adventure, the prospects of the new enterprise were 
specially tempting to his ambition. He had said, in 
1836, and continued to say so still, * that no service was 
nearer to his heart than the completion of the survey of 
the north-west coast of America and the accomplishment of 
a north-west passage.” 

In the month of January, 1845, Franklin was requested 
to consider and report to the Admiralty on the practicability 
and prospects of the proposed expedition. The Council of 
the Royal Society sent a strong recommendation of 
Franklin to the First Lord of the Admiralty. This and 
other energetic efforts were at last crowned with success. 
On the 7th of February he received a letter from the 
Admiralty informing him definitely of his appointment 
to the coveted command. 

The ships commissioned for the service were Franklin's 
old friends of the southern latitudes, the Erebus and 
Terror. The former was to be under his own command. 
To the Terror he had succeeded in procuring the appoint- 
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ment of Captain Crozier. The complement of each ship 
was sixty-seven officers and men, and they carried stores 
and provisions for three years. They were excellently 
officered and manned. They started on their enterprise 
with every advantage that human skill, bravery and 
experience could superadd to material equipment. No 
adventure could have seemed less likely to be fated to an 
issue so tragic. 

Never did Arctic explorers start in more buoyant 
confidence than these doomed men. “Should you hear 
nothing till next June,” wrote one officer, “send a 
letter vid Petersburg to Petropaulovski, in Kamschatka;” 
so sanguine was the expectation that the North-west 
Passage would be discovered and navigated after the 
first winter, and that by the summer of 1846 they 
would have made their way into Pacific waters. Alas! 
when the summer of 1846 arrived they were already still 
confined to their first winter quarters or were already 
advancing to that deadly embrace of the ice-pack from 
which they were never to escape. 

Franklin himself appears to have been at first as hopeful 
as his officer. *‘ If we can but penetrate to the westward 
of 125° W.,” he wrote to Sir Henry Elliott, “ I should not 
fear of getting through to Behring Strait this season.” 
But he adds: “ We are quite prepared to winter, and are 
taking with us provisions for three years.” As the time, 
however, drew near for his departure that strong but sober 
piety which was so marked an element in his character was 
deeply stirred, and its spirit breathes impressively through 
his various letters of adieu to those near and dear to him. 
On the night before the vessels sailed from Greenhithe 
he took solemn and prayerful leave of his father-in-law, 
then a very aged man. The next day he writes from on 
board the Erebus: 


‘I wish you could see the ship now. She is about as clear 
as she will be at sea, and quite ready for sailing; the officers 
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and the crew are all fine young men and in excellent spirits. 
This day we had the happiness of joining together on board 
in Divine worship, to praise God for His past mercies and to 
implore His guiding and protecting providence. In this 
spirit we all hope to begin, continue, and end our voyage.’ 


All, or almost all, of the letters written by him on the 
departure for this fatal voyage, have been preserved, with 
all their melancholy interest. Not only those received 
from him by his wife and daughter, his father-in-law and 
his sisters, but friendly and hearty leave-takings of many 
old friends. Their number, when considered as an addition 
to the voluminous correspondence on matters connected 
with the expedition, which he had to keep up incessantly 
for the last two or three months of his stay in England, 
affords striking testimony to his extraordinary energy. 
In the midst of it all he seems to have been prostrated by 
an attack of a malady of which the debilitating effects are 
better known in these days than in those; but his elasticity 
of spirits and mental powers triumphed even over the 
depression of influenza. Ilis letters of farewell begin at 
Greenhithe; one or two from Aldborough, a port into 
which the two ships put for a day under stress of weather ; 
from Stromness he wrote several, and the last—the final 
message received from him ere he passed into the dark 
shadow-—is dated from Disco, on the Greenland coast. 

Space will not allow of our quoting as fully as they 
deserve from these letters so pathetic in the light of after 
events. One or two extracts from a letter to Lady 
Franklin, dated 7th June, 1845, from Stromness, we 
cannot refrain from giving: 


‘I was delighted last evening, on my arrival at this anchor- 
age, to receive your very interesting letter, with those from 
Eleanor and Sophy, and the papers accompanying them. 

It is very consolatory to me that you and my dear girl and 
Sophy have such correct views of the nature of our service. 
It is one unquestionably attended with difficulties and 
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dangers, but not greater than those of former voyages ; and 
we may trust in God’s merciful support and protection if we 
seek it, putting forth at the same time our earnest endeavours 
to overcome them. 


Then follows an interesting testimony to the efficiency of 


his officers: 


‘The more I see of Gore, the more convinced I am that in 
him I have a treasure and a faithful friend. I am particu- 
larly pleased with the manner in which he commenced and 
continues making the sketches for you. . . . Crozier has not 
had the opportunities of being much on board, on account of 
the weather ; but when he does come he is cheerful and happy, 
and seems to think we are making good progress. ; 

Let me now assure you, my dearest Jane, that I am now 
amply provided with every requisite for my passage, and that 
I am entering on my voyage comforted with every hope of 
God’s merciful guidance and protection, and that He will 
bless and comfort and protect you, my dearest, my very dear 
Eleanor, dear Sophy, and all my other relatives. Oh, how 
much I wish I could write to each of them to assure them of 
the happiness I feel in my officers, my crew, and my ship! 


Most heartily were these feelings reciprocated. Thus 
one of the officers writes of him: 


‘Sir John is full of life and energy, with good judgement, 
and a capital memory—one of the best I know. His con- 
versation is delightful and most instructive, and of all men 
he is the most fitted for the command of an enterprise 
requiring sound sense and great perseverance. I have learnt 
much from him, and consider myself most fortunate in being 
with such a man, and he is full of benevolence and kindness.” 


Another quotation from a younger officer, who may be 
pardoned if his praises are youthful in their irreverence : 


‘Old Franklin is an exceedingly good old chap—all are 
quite delighted with him—and very clever. . . . We have 
Church morning and evening on Sundays, the evening service 
in the cabin to allow the watch that could not attend in the 
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forenoon. We all go both times. Gives sermons out of his 
sermon books, and I can assure you adds a great deal himself. 
They say they would sooner hear him than half the parsons 
in England. -He has three of the officers every day to dinner 
with him, and when the weather permits the captain and 
officers of the Terror.’ 


The coast of Greenland was reached by the beginning of 
July. 
From this spot (Disco Bay, coast of Greenland) came 
the last letter which his wife was ever to receive from 
him, and which concludes: 


‘I have written to each of my dearest friends to comfort 
and assist you with their best counsel. To the Almighty care 
I commit you and dear Eleanor. . . . Again, that God may 
bless and support you both, is and will be the constant prayer 
of your most affectionate husband, 

JOHN FRANKLIN.’ 


And with this last letter of benediction to those nearest 
and dearest to him, the voyager set sail for the Eternal 
shore. 

One more glimpse of the two vessels and of their devoted 
crews was yet to be given to the world, ere the Arctic 
night fell upon them and enveloped them for ever. 
Twelve days after their departure from Disco Bay they 
were seen and spoken with by a whaler, and the entry 
from the ship’s log was duly published in a London 
newspaper three months later : 


Melville Bay: 26 July, 1845. 

At 8 p.m. received on board ten of the chief officers of the 
expedition under the command of Captain Sir John Franklin 
of the Terror and Erebus. Both ships crews are all well, and 
in remarkable spirits, expecting to finish the operation in 
good time. They are made fast to a large iceberg, with a 
temporary observatory fixed upon it. They were in lat. 74° 
48’, longitude 66° 13’ W. 
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That was the last: and then silence. Many years was it 
to be before any human hand should lift the veil of 
mystery. Nor, indeed, was that veil ever to be completely 
lifted at all. The only evidence under the hands of the 
crews themselves consists of entries and inscriptions on an 
Admiralty paper not found till fifteen years later. 

When the spring of 1847 was ripening into summer. 
and no word from the adventurers reached England, even 
men not given to alarm began to feel anxious. Rewards 
were offered by Government to all ships employed in the 
whale fishery if they should sueceed in obtaining any 
information of the Erebus and Terror, to which was 
offered a reward of £2,000 by Lady Franklin for 
information as to her husband’s fate. Thus passed 1847. 
In the spring of 1848 the Government proceeded to 
organise the first of the many search expeditions, and 
from this year onward for a period of six years without 
intermission and intermittently for eleven years the search 
for Franklin was prosecuted. Some thirteen expeditions 
sailed from first to last, by Government, afterwards 
by private subscription. Great were their united 
contributions to knowledge of the Polar archipelago, but 
they brought home no trace of Franklin. It is a pardon- 
able exaggeration to say they discovered nearly everything 
except what they sought. 

By 1854 the Government had grown sick of the bootless 
quest, and the names of Sir John Franklin and his officers 
were removed from the Navy List. But a few weeks later 
there came tidings which seemed to confirm the nation’s 
worst fears. Dr. Rae, in the employ of the Hudson's Bay 
Company, reported that during a journey of coast survey 
he had come across some Eskimos who told him about a 
disaster several years ago to a ship’s company, and further 
enquiry resulted in the discovery of relics which 
undoubtedly belonged to the Franklin expedition. For 
the Admiralty this was enough, and they refused to 
sanction the expenditure of more public money for an 
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object which was no longer involved in doubt. Lady 
Franklin pleaded eloquently : 


‘“ Surely,” she urged, ‘“ I may plead for such men that the 
bones of the dead be sought for, that their records be un- 
earthed, that their last words be saved from destruction. It 
is a sacred mission, and this final and exhaustive search is 
all I ask.” 


But the Government stood firm. Then, without hesitation, 
Lady Franklin came forward to undertake all the expense 
for the love of her brave husband’s memory, for the love 
of what was due to his gallant companions. She purchased 
the yacht named the Fox, of 177 tons. The command was 
offered to Captain MecLintock and accepted. The Fox 
was provisioned for twenty-eight months. Half the 
expense was borne by subscribers, amongst whom were 
Thackeray and Dickens. 

The Fox sailed from Aberdeen on 30th June, 1857, and 
on 23rd September, 1859, she returned to Blackwall with 
convincing proofs of the tragic fate of the entire Franklin 
expedition, and with all the information which is ever 
likely to be obtained of the manner and occasion of their 
end, and which all the costly Government expeditions had 
failed to obtain. 

Briefly stated: The ships reached a place in the 
archipelago marked on the map as Beechy Island, and 
there wintered. The relics of their stay were conspicuous 
and easily understood. During the season of 1846 they 
resumed their voyage to the westward, and for some 
distance made favourable progress, but the conditions of 
navigation must soon have become unfavourable, for it 
appears that they were beset by the ice-pack so early as 
12th September in that year. At that date their earthly 
voyaging was brought to a close. The ice closed 
immovably round them, and from that day forward its 
deadly embrace was never relaxed. For the awful period 
of 587 days—from early September(?), 1846, until late 
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April, 1848—-the hapless crews were held fact in an icy 
prison, from which at last the desperate remnant of them 
broke out, only to die. 

Sir John Franklin died on the 11th June, 1847, and was 
laid to rest beneath the boulders of his icy prison. Most 
fortunate then in his end was Franklin, who died before 
the terrible fate fell on his men: died, proud in the 
consciousness of having seen, even if he had not fully 
travelled over the “ North-west passage.” Having lived 
as he had lived, it is well that Franklin should so have 
died and so been buried; England’s sons have found a 
resting-place for those houses of the spirit, those “ worn- 
out fetters of the soul,” in the most distant and desolate 
regions of the globe, nor has any nation a better title to 
repeat that lofty saying of the Athenian orator, “ The 
whole earth is the sepulchre of famous men.” 


Not here! The White North has thy bones! and thou 
Heroic, sailor—soul, 

Art passing on thine happier voyage now 
Toward no earthly Pole! 


The crews of the beleagured vessels, to the command 
of which Captain Crozier succeeded, must have watched 
with intense anxiety the slow advance of the brief Arctic 
summer of 1847. 


‘We may be sure,’ writes Admiral Markham, ‘ that every- 
thing was done that could possibly be accomplished . . . but 
all their efforts were fruitless ; the ships remained fixed and 
immoveable.’ 

And when the September of 1847 came in and found them 
still captive, the new ice forming fast, their situation 
must have appeared to them desperate indeed. It was too 
late in the season to think of abandoning their ships and 
attempting to reach the nearest Hudson’s Bay fort, by 
way of one of the rivers which flow into the Arctic Sea. 
They knew that certain starvation must be their inevitable 
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fate in such an attempt. Nothing remained for 
them but to wait out another dreary winter and take to 
the land in the spring. Slowly and painfully the months 
of the third winter wore away, and the spring of 1848 
found the crews of both ships weakened in numbers as 
well as strength. Cold, privation and disease, the effect 
of the prolonged darkness, and absence of all fresh meat 
had done their work. 

Accordingly on the 22nd April the survivors, one 
hundred and five in number, many of whom were reduced 
to a helpless condition, set forth, dragging their sledges, 
upon their journey to the American coast. If some of 
them ever reached that coast it could only have been a 
miserable remnant, soon to perish. The discoveries in 
1859 by the Fox expedition of the record in the cairn, a 
boat with two skeleton occupants, the grave and remains 
of Lieutenant Irving and other skeletons at various points 
trace the line of retreat. For all other material 
proofs of these tragic deaths we have to fall back 
on the statements of the natives, and to reconstruct in 
imagination that shadowy and wavering line of wanderers, 
“very thin and appearing to be in want of provisions,” 
who were seen by the nomad Eskimos as they dragged 
their boat and sledges slowly southward in the early 
summer of 1848, and who, in the piteous words of an old 
Eskimo woman, “fell down and died as they walked 
along.” 

The Erebus and Terror left home amply provisioned for 
three years: what, then, was the cause of the disaster? 
The Admiralty had made a contract with a man named 
Goldner, whose infamy in supplying putrid meat to the 
crews of an Arctic expedition seems to merit the gallows 
oi eternal execration as one who supplied his fellow men 
with poison because more profitable than supplying them 
with food. Strength cannot be maintained in the Arctic 
winter without animal food. The great pile of condemned 
tins on Beechy Island told the sad story of the fatal 
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diminishing of the most important part of the three years’ 
provisions. The renown of contractors is historic, but 
this man deserves some special effort to preserve his name 
from oblivion. 


LV. 


We have briefly sketched the career of Franklin: it 
remains to say, in a few words, what was the nature and 
character of one who earned the lifelong regard and 
generous admiration of others. The Rev. Philip Gell 
writes: 


‘It is fifty years since Franklin bad me his last farewell. 
But I wish I could send you some photographs as they are 
still implanted on my memory of his manner and actions. I 
first felt his attraction on the day I found myself (a boy) 
kneeling by his side in Rugby Chapel to take the Communion 
at Arnold’s hands. And only seven years later in a seques- 
tered anchorage of Tasmania, that sorrowful face, so kind 
and true, looked on me for the last time as he was leaving for 
England. 

‘His mode of handling infants was delightful. He was a 
very strong man, and the little ones seemed to revel in his 
arms.’ 


Sir Henry Elliott, the distinguished diplomatist, speaks 
of himself as having, when a very young man, lived for 
three years as one of the family in the house of Sir John 
Franklin, for whom, he adds, he had “ the affection of a 
son for a father.” He was secretary to Sir John during 
his Governorship of Tasmania. 


‘Franklin’s great characteristic, he writes, ‘was his 
thoughtfulness for others and his complete absence of thought 
for himself ; deeply religious, his duty to God and man was 
at all times his sole and only guide; and when he had once 
decided what that duty was, no earthly consideration could 
turn him from it. Of a singularly simple and affectionate 
nature, identifying himself with the interests and welfare of 
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those over whom he was placed, he won their love in an 
extraordinary degree, and although of highly sensitive feel- 
ings, he was never known to be provoked to use a harsh or 
hasty word; and with such a combination of kindness and 
resolution Captain FitzJames might well describe him as “ of 
all men the most fitted” to command an expedition such as 
that in which they both lost their lives.’ 


He was endowed in a _ pre-eminent degree with a 
quality which does not always accompany greatness 

the quality of charm. No leader ever lived who 
commanded a more enthusiastic devotion from his 
followers. From the comrades whom he sustained with 
his indomitable spirit in the frozen wilds of Arctic 
America, to the convicts who responded so heartily to his 
cheery encouragement in the Tasmanian bush, the 
attraction of his personality seems to have been felt alike 
by all. The fervent piety of his deeply religious nature 
was never obtruded by him, never became, as it has too 
often become with men of a less genial and humane 
temperament, a repellant influence. His religion had no 
affinities with either the ecstatic or ascetic forms of 
religious emotion. It was the piety which, through 
generations of our history, has carried so many strenuous 
Englishmen by land and sea through a life of perils to 
a heroic death. And it was fused in Franklin’s case 
with that patriotism which made it seem to him 
a natural thing that English sailors should lead the van 
of maritime exploration; that English ships of war 
should command the seas. His ardour and passion for 
the sea had never abated. The spell which was thrown 
over the schoolboy on the beach at Saltfleet remained 
unbroken to the end. ‘‘ He was never so happy,” says one 
of his sisters, “‘as when afloat.’”’ All the sailor in his 
nature came out in the eager enthusiasm with which he 
welcomed Ross and Crozier to Hobart Town, the almost 
boyish delight with which he threw himself into their 
work, the wistfulness with which he watched the fading 
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of their sails in those mists of the unknown Antarctic into 
which he would so fain have followed them. And with 
these instincts, moreover, he united the whole traditional 
character of the English sailor. Never has it been repre- 
sented by a more typical example. The bluff, straightforward 
honesty, the hearty kindliness, the invincible buoyancy of 
temperament, the quick impetuosity—they were all there in 
Franklin. But, though he loved adventure, though he 
revelled in the strife with difficulty, it was another and 
rarer impulse which sent him to his death. He was filled 
with that spirit which is even more national than the love 
of adventure, the thirst for the discovery of the unknown. 
“They cannot help it, these Arctic fellows,” said Lord 
Brougham, when he was told that Franklin, on the verge 
of sixty, had set out in quest of the North-west Passage; 
“they cannot help it; it is in the blood.” In the veins of 
Franklin it glowed with an unquenchable and lifelong 
ardour. Neither advancing age nor the distractions of a 
new career had any power over it. And thus it was that 
in the evening of his life, at a time when most men’s 
thoughts would be turning to repose, he set forth once 
more, craving, like Ulysses, for 


P something ere the end, 
Some work of noble note. 


And even as the spirit of Hakluyt’s mariners lived again 
in the heart of John Franklin, so his place is with them 
in our island story, and his memory will live with theirs. 
But, more than the dauntless seaman, more than the 
intrepid discoverer, more than the genial, affectionate 
and loving friend, we honour in him the English gentle- 
man, the pure, devout and noble soul. 
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The Poetry of Sir Walter Scott. 


BY ARTHUR W. FOX, M.A. 


HE earliest form of poetry not directly connected with 
worship is the Epic, or the narration of the exploits 
of gods and heroes in measured rhythm. At its best it 
aspires to the solution of no problems, but endeavours to 
tell a plain story picturesquely and in musical verse. It 
treats of such elemental passions as love, hatred, jealousy 
and revenge, of the pleasures of the table and the lust 
of fighting. It sings the triumph-song of sturdy warriors, 
or chants their solemn dirge. It uses for the most part 
simple imagery and dwells with a naive delight upon the 
more obvious phenomena of nature. In the first instance 
it was sung in portions to the accompaniment of some 
musical instrument, most commonly one of the kinds of 
the harp, in the presence of the king or chieftain, as 
Demodocus poured forth the “ Tale of Troy ” in the halls 
of Alcinoiis, while the courtier Phemius tuned his lyre to 
tickle the ears of the suitors of the constant Penelope. 
In like manner the ruder dwellings of the Vikings must 
have resounded to the “ Song of Beowulf,” or the “ Battle 
of Brunanburh.” The Epic has its honoured place in the 
literature of the ages, both because it came first and by 
reason of its own inherent merit. Itsthemes are generally 
wholesome in its earlier stages; two of the greatest of 
Homer’s successors have sung of sublimer subjects and 
more awful events than he; but their purpose was as high 
and holy as their inspiration was true and sustained. 
To-day the Epic has fallen upon evil times. The 
complicated civilisation of modern life renders its com- 
position less easy; while the love of analytical verse, of 
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scrappy brevity, of unsavoury themes treated in unsavoury 
language, has had a depressing effect upon the honest 
appreciation of narrative poetry. Some of the present- 
day critics go so far as to assert that much epic-writing is 
not poetry at all. It is true that they have a distant 
respect for Milton, a mere bowing acquaintance with 
Dante, while perhaps they may know Homer by name. 
These they praise with a simulated rapture and a perfunc- 
tory zeal, because the judgment of the generations compels 
them to do so in the interest of their own repute for 
sagacity. But when they are brought face to face with 
the poetry of Sir Walter Scott they are bold enough to 
deny its poetic claims. Possibly their devotion is confined 
to muses other than the “Sacred Nine,” whose fitting 
names are Cloaca Maxima and Fornicatrix Libidinosa. 
That is a narrow view to take of poetry, which is of many 
kinds, each “lovely in its own order,” each requiring 
to be judged from its own standpoint and according to its 
own method and its own peculiar purpose. 


When the “ Lay of the Last Minstrel ” was published in 
1805 it took the reading world by storm. It was at once 
perceived that a new poet of great gifts had arisen, who 
had new wares to supply to the public, and the poem sold 
by tens of thousands. It was marked by a freshness and 
a force, by a lilting rhythm which, in spite of its defects, 
is sustained with conspicuous skill, by a breezy love of 
nature and a graphic power of description which caught 
and held the attention of the reader from its opening to its 
close. The “Lay” belongs to the class of epic poetry, 
though Scott threw over it the additional glamour of old 
romance and prancing chivalry. Always captivated by 
the artless ballads of his native land and with a keen 
perception of the poetic value of popular superstitions he 
wrote at a white heat; but he used his material with a 
genius and a vigorous ease scarcely to be matched by 
any of our later poets save Byron. He did not hammer 
out his lines one at a time, polishing each to a glittering 
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splendour; he did not pause to reflect upon the philosophic 
issues of his plot; he chose rather to sing in a strong clear 
note, unperplexed by psychological analysis or meta- 
physical subtleties. It is true that his torrent-like rapidity 
of composition renders him careless of details in his 
narrative and in the mechanism of his verse; but with him 
the story is the principal thing, as indeed it ought to be 
in epic poetry, and the wonder is not that we find so many 
limping lines, so many inexact rhymes in his first long 
poem, but rather that they are so few. 

The subject of the “ Lay” was one after his own heart, 
combining as it did the simplicity of the ballad with the 
romance of chivalry. In it he followed lovingly the song 
of the minstrel, whose 


trembling hand had lost the ease, 
Which marks security to please, 


but who quickly recovered his wonted skill in the presence 
of the kindly Duchess of Buccleugh and her household, 
till 


lightened up his fading eye 
With all a poet’s ecstasy ! 
In varying cadence, soft or strong, 
He swept the sounding chords along: 
The present scene, the future lot, 
His toils, his wants were all forgot: 
Cold diffidence and age’s frost 
In the full tide of song were lost; 
Each blank in faithless memory void 
The poet’s glowing thought supplied. 


What lover of narrative poetry will readily forget the 
masterful spirit of the Lady of Branksome with her awful 
dealings in the magic art, which is finely contrasted with the 
softer graces of her daughter the fair Margaret? "Whose 
heart is so dull as not to thrill to the description of the 
bull-headed, yet faithful, Sir William of Deloraine in his 
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visit to the tomb of the “ mighty wizard Michael Scott?” 
The “ monk of St. Mary’s aisle” in Melrose led the hardy 
moss-trooper to the magician’s grave through darkling 
arches dimly lighted by the taper in his trembling hand, 
that he might rob the dead of his wondrous book. The 
scene is eerie in its witching power—a power only the 
more marked from its contrast to the beautiful lines 
portraying that loveliest of abbeys by moonlight, with 
which it is introduced. The mischievous pranks of the 
“Goblin page” with his dolorous cry of, “ Lost, lost, 
lost!’ and his mysterious disappearance haunt the sou! 
like some mad nightmare of the early hour before day- 
break. The tenderly told loves of Margaret of Branksome 
and “ Cranstoun’s heir,” the growing fire of the aged 
minstrel as he pours forth his song of love, his ringing 
outburst of patriotism and the fine lyric snatches of verse 
with the * Lay of the lovely Rosabelle ” are inspired by a 
stirring vigour and a melting pathos, which appeal 
straight to the heart. 

Scott was a devout lover of nature, who could paint her 
broader effects with sure touch and close fidelity. It is 
true that he seldom entered into minute details in his 
descriptions; his swiftly-rushing genius did not suffer him 
to achieve that crowning excellence of nature-poetry. But 
what he does describe he describes truly, and he hurries 
his reader along with him, while he never fails to point 
out what he sees in his rapid course. There is the wind 
of the mountain in his poetry blowing freshly upon the 
jaded spirit of the reader weary with the turmoil of the 
town. There is the wide moorland, heather-clad, with the 
open sky above. These and many other fine qualities to 
be noted hereafter atone for a certain carelessness in 
rhyme and rhythm. The metre which he chose, is excep- 
tionally difficult to handle; but Scott varies his lines with 
much skill, and in few couplets is the stress placed on 
similar syllables. The short lines, which are introduced 
at suitable intervals, are effective and serve to break up 
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much possible mouotony. In short, the poem marked a 
new era in our literature; it is truly epic in tone, though 
relieved by the romance of chivalry and the marvels of 
wizardry. 

The impression made by “The Lay of the Last 
Minstrel ” was deepened, when in 1808 Scott’s greatest 
long poem “ Marmion” appeared, and in the thirty 
following years sold to the number of fifty thousand 
copies. Here the bard introduced each canto by a 
delightful poetical epistle to one or other of his numerous 
friends. Of this kind of writing there are no better 
specimens in our language, and the elegy on William 
Pitt, who died in 1806 is so noble, that it must find a place 
here. It is found in the first of these epistles, which is 
addressed to William Stewart Rose, and runs: 

Hadst thou but lived, though stripped of power, 

A watchman on a lonely tower, 

Thy thrilling trump had roused the land, 

When fraud or danger were at hand: 

. By thee, as by the beacon-light, 

Our pilots had kept course aright ; 

As some proud column though alone 

Thy strength had propped the tottering throne : 

Now is the stately column broke, 

The beacon-light ‘is quenched in smoke, 

The trumpet’s silver sound is still, 

The warder silent on the hill. 
In “ Marmion ™ Scott's muse soared to a loftier height. 
He modestly calls his epic * A tale of Flodden Field.” 
It is that and more: Marmion himself is a fictitious 
character, but he is a living man, whose stern, dark soul 
and whose gloomy passions are depicted with deeply 
moving power. We follow his career with unfailing 
interest and true sympathy, though we realise that he 
alone is the cause of his secret misery. Though in part 
base, he is, in spite of his faults, a brave warrior, who 
receives the soldier's unwithering crown when he passes 
away in the pride of victory. 
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The pathos of the story of “Constance, the nun of 
Beverley,” who gave her all for Marmion, and whose 
spirit vengefully haunts his dying hours, thrills in the 
heart of the reader. The glimmering vault where her 
trial is held before judges who had already condemned 
her, the courage of the hapless girl, her passionate 
defiance of her murderers, the fierce revenge which she 
plans against her faithless lover and her final entombment 
in the living death of the convent-wall, are told so vividly 
that the scene palpitates with life, and we can almost 
hear the dull thuds of the masons’ mallets as they close 
up the woeful hollow. Well might the guilty abbess 
shrink from the vengeance of the mighty lord, whom she 
had so gravely offended. Marmion’s journey to Scotland 
and the evening at the inn with the song of Fitz-Eustace 
once sung by Constance and the legend of the garrulous 
host linger in the memory like the golden recollections 
of early childhood. His encounter with his foe De Wilton 
in the guise of the spectral knight of the host’s tale by its 
very words suggests the supernatural terror of the scene. 
The pageant of the King’s Court and the muster of his 
army, Marmion’s cool entertainment by the Douglas and 
the stern gaze of De Wilton disguised as a Palmer which 
even cows his haughty foe, are distinguished by a 
masterful force of description displayed by few of our 
national poets. 

The narrative of the conflict itself remains one of the 
finest battle-pieces in our literature. It has something 
of the direct simplicity of the “ Battle of Brunanburh,” 
and recalls the struggles around the ships in the “ Iliad.” 
We can hear the clanging of the blows upon the armour, 
the savage shouts of the conquerors and the groans of the 
dying; we can see the flashing of coats of mail, of 
pennoned lance and flaming sword. We can follow 
Marmion into the thick of the fight and kneel by his side 
when he lies stricken by his death-wound, while the 
thought of the injured Constance hangs heavy over his 
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heart. The anguished thirst of the dying lord finds 
fitting expression : 


pain wrung forth a lowly moan, 
And half he murmured, “ Is there none 
Of all my halls have nurst, 
Page, squire, or groom, one cup to bring 
Of blessed water from the spring, 
To slake my dying thirst?” 


Not far off is Clare, whose estate he had loved and 
whom he sought to marry by force, that he might secure 
it for himself. Intense as had been her hatred and fear 
of him in the past, her woman’s heart was smitten by 
divine compassion, and she brought him a draught of the 
water, which he craved, in his helmet from the ‘“ Well of 
Sibyl Grey.” Ah, truly might the poet sing: 


O woman! in our hours of ease, 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, 

And variable as the shade 

By the light quivering aspen made; 
When pain and anguish wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thou. 


The lines may have grown hackneyed by frequent quota- 
tion; but that is only a sure testimony to their truth and 
to their fine expression of that truth. The second couplet 
by its delicate rhythm suggests the idea which it contains 
and forms a fine contrast to the closing lines. 

Meanwhile Marmion lies on the ground bleeding his life 
away. A solitary monk kindly and devoted holds the 
sacred emblem of his faith before the fading eyes of the 
dying hero, who in health had thought little of such 
things, and who in his death was destined neither to hear 
nor to heed that consolation. The recollection of the 
wronged Constance filled his heart leaving no room for 
other emotions : 
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The monk with unavailing cares 
Exhausted all the Church’s prayers: 
Ever he said, that close and near 
A lady’s voice was in his ear, 
And that the priest he could not hear ; 
For that she ever sang, 
“In the lost hattle, horne down by the flying, 
Where mingles wars rattle with groans of the dying!” 


It was part of the song of Constance which FitzKustace 
had sung in the inn, all unconscious of how deeply he was 
cutting his lord to the heart; it was part of the song of 
Constance, who had breathed out her sinful soul in the 
darkness of the convent wall. Well might the monk’s 
prayers be unavailing, well might Marmion hear nothing 
else! 

Far off in the distance the battle was raging, its hideous 
clamour fitfully borne on the breeze. Long the issue 
hung in the balance, when 


The war, that for long space did fail, 
Now trebly thundered swelled the vale, 
And Stran.ey! was the cry; 
A light on Marmion’s visage spread, 
And fired his glazing eye: 
With dying hand above his head 
He shook the fragment of his blade, 
And shouted “Victory ! 
Charge, Chester, charge! On, Stanley on !” 
Were the last words of Marmion. 


I know that these lines have often been parodied 
from Horace Smith downward-—in more senses than 
one—with amusing effect; but the fact that uncreative 
wits have exercised their ingenuity upon them in no 
way detracts from their living force. They grip 
the mind from which nothing can dislodge them; they 
are true to the character of Marmion, who had lived 
without the Church’s prayers and who died unheedful of 
them. The wild music of the battle is in them and comes 
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clanging down the vacant halls of time. It was not yet 
over, though one of the heroes was gone for ever. At last 
the English men-at-arms rushed along sweeping the relics 
of Scottish chivalry before them, who when they heard 
of the death of their King with the flower of his host 


inelted from the fields as snow, 
When streams are swoln and south winds blow, 
Dissolves in silent dew. 


Some lines, in part tender, in part gravely humorous, 
close this fine poem, which is unique in our literature. 
The lavish wealth of imagination, the soul-stirring vigour 
of the descriptions, the sweet snatches of occasional song, 
the faculty of taking the reader back into the past, of 
making him breathe the very atmosphere of bygone days, 
unite to summon once more to life the doings and the 
heroes of the times of “ bluff King Hal.” The verse itself 
flows on like a full strong river, now past pleasant green- 
woods and by eld-worn mansions, now by the gay court 
of the King of Scotland, now swirling headlong through 
the midst of the Field of Flodden, now gliding to its quiet 
end in the faithful wedded loves of De Wilton and the 
Lady Clare. The rhythm seldom flags, the fancy never 
droops; both match the strength of the narrative, which 
joins the simplicity of the border ballad to the loftier 
grandeur of the epic poem. 

The style of the description is so strong and artless; 
yet it is never bald in its artlessness, as has happened upon 
occasion to greater poets. One form of adornment Scott 
permitted to himself, which is not commonly used with 
success. Like Homer and Vergil before him, he knew 
the rhythmical value and pictorial effect of proper names, 
which he employed with subtle art both in his longer 
poems and in his ballads to give a fuller sound to the 
lines in which they occur and into which they are never 
dragged superfluously. In “ Rob Roy” he makes the 
elder Mr. Osbaldistone mercilessly satirise some of his own 
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lines there to put into the mouth of his son Frank. But 
those very lines illustrate the fore-mentioned faculty 
sufficiently well to merit quotation : 


O, for a blast of that dread horn 
On Fontarabian echoes borne, 
That to King Charles did come, 
When Rowland brave and Olivier, 
And every Paladin and peer 
On Roncevalles died. 


The second and fourth lines of the foregoing are 
strengthened and filled out by the skilful use of the 
proper names. Numberless examples of this branch of 
poetic art, some more, some less striking, can be culled 
from most of the poems. In none perhaps is it employed 
more effectively than in the ballad of “The Young 
Lochinvar.” In his similia Scott, though briefer than 
most epic poets, is no less powerful than they. These are 
generally confined to one or two, at most to three, lines: 
but they display the poet’s strong imagination with 
singular precision. Indeed their brevity is no doubt due 
in part to the nature of his genius, but in no small degree 
to the careful study of the ballads, which he loved so 
fondly and which he was able to imitate so cleverly as to 
deceive “the very elect” amongst critics, or those who 
believe themselves to belong to this happy band. 

Two years later, in 1810, appeared what was destined to 
be Scott’s favourite poem with the readers of his day, 
“The Lady of the Lake,” twenty thousand copies of 
which in a sumptuous edition or series of editions were 
sold within a few months. So great a triumph is given to 
few poets, be they mighty or be they small. It may be 
urged that popularity is not a sure test of genius. Perhaps 
not, but neither is unpopularity. In fact I am inclined 
to think that in the annals of our literature there are no 
instances, save those of the Reverend Robert Montgomery 
and Martin Farquhar Tupper, where popularity has 
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attended a poetical composition entirely unmarked by 
genius. With regard to Montgomery, it may be noted 
that his theme was pious, and there are hosts of unpoetical 
people who easily confound rhythmical piety with poetry, 
else many hymns would be blotted out of our hymn-books. 
With regard to Tupper, I have never deemed him to be a 
poet at all; hence perhaps his popularity, since common- 
place people are passionately fond of the commonplace. 
Be that as it may, there can be no question that “ The 
Lady of the Lake,” though not, in my opinion, so fine 
a poem as “ Marmion,” is inspired by an overflowing 
imagination and by true poetic genius of a high order. 
Herein Scott surpassed his previous portrayal of nature 
in the glorious descriptions of the Trossachs and Loch 
Katrine. His passionate love of that exquisite scenery 
throbs in every line, which sings of its glories. When 
Fitz-James, after the death of his gallant steed, found 
himself in the country of Roderick Dhu, he thrilled to the 
magnificence of that wild region. By his poem Scott sent 
thousands of visitors to rejoice in this new world, the 
lonely loveliness of which has doubtless been marred by 
the driving of a fine road through its recesses, but which 
still delights tens of thousands every year. The keen 
mountain air, the rugged peaks and sheltered ravines, the 
ancient trees and trailing creepers, the solemn thunder of 
hidden waterfalls, the dismal cave which was the brief 
refuge of the Douglas and his child Ellen, the noble stag 
which escapes the fierce rage of his pursuers, the shame of 
the baffled hounds, the surpassing beauty of Loch Katrine 
with its islands and the adventurous spirit of the Scottish 
King are sung with a witchery of melody which is com- 
pounded of simple chords and artless music. 

The bower of Roderick Dhu on “ Ellen’s Isle” and the 
hospitable reception of the “ Knight of Snowdoun “ are 
described lovingly, but with striking effect. Indeed a 
buoyant and tireless vigour is the dominant note of Scott’s 
narrative poetry at its best. His Muse cleaves the air 
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with a wing which never seems to weary, and she is able 
to bear her reader with her through the clouds. We know 
at once what the poet means, which, after all, is something 
to be desired on the part of the student. In his pictures 
of men, their doings and their dwellings, he closely 
resembles the masterful painting and firm drawing of Sir 
John Gilbert. He is never unwholesome, never morbid, 
though he often reaches a high degree of pathos. The 
dénouement of his poems is skilfully contrived and for the 
most part happy. Some finicking critics consider this a 
defect in itself; but, let them say what they will, the 
general reader does not usually pant to have his feelings 
harrowed finally save in a tragedy. There, of course, he 
prepares himself gradually for the accumulated terror 
of the climax; but more commonly he prefers a happy 
ending to the tale which enchains his interest. Poetic 
justice may not be true to life in all cases; but it is 
commendable, in so far as it relieves the strain of the 
emotions and the tension of the spirit. Besides it ought 
to be true to life after all. 

In * The Lady of the Lake ” Scott works out his plot in 
genuine romantic fashion, and we follow the doings of his 
characters with unfailing pleasure. He has a story to 
tell, and he makes it live by the varying colour and the 
rapid movement of his narrative. The dark yet noble 
disposition of Roderick Dhu is sharply delineated. His 
over-weaning self-confidence yet his unfeigned admiration 
of sturdy manhood, his inevitableness in revenge, his 
cruelty to the miserable Blanche of Devan, his patriarchal 
power as chief, his high regard for hospitality, his 
chivalry towards his foe with whom he shares his food and 
his plaid, alike present the portrait of a man fierce yet 
noble, stern yet not wholly unloveable. When he orders 
the “ fiery cross’ to be sent forth, not a clansman dreams 
of disobeying the summons. (ne a mere boy starts up 
from the bedside of his father lying dead, another quits 
his young bride at the door of the church. So, when he 
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is guiding Fitz-James through the passes of the glen his 
whistle summons up a host of armed Highlanders, who 
had been lurking in ambush around, while a wave of his 
hand motions them to disappear once more into their 
green covert. When Black Roderick sees the stranger's 
courage in planting his back against a wall of rock and 
preparing to sell his life dearly against overwhelming 
odds, he is convinced that he must be the leader of the 
forces coming against him. With a true Iighlander’s 
superstition he conceives that he must do his best to kill 
him as the noblest of the opposing host, to fulfil the 
prophecy of Brian the mad hermit. Yet even here he 
abides by his promise and guides his foe to a spot outside 
of his own country; whereupon he flings down his buckler 
that he might have no undue advantage over one who had 
none, and joins him in single fight. 

The combat and the dark chieftain’s death in Stirling 
Castle are finely and pathetically depicted. When the 
aged minstrel of the Douglas, Allan-Bane, has been sent 
into his cell by mistake and is singing the story of the 
battle between the Southrons and the Highlanders, Clan- 
Alpine breathes his last : 


At first the Chieftain to the chime 

With lifted hand kept feeble time ; 

That motion ceased,—vet feeling strong 
Varied his look, as changed the song; 

At leneth no more his deafened ear 

The minstrel melody can hear ; 

His face grows sharp—his hands are clenched, 
As if some pang his heart-strings wrenched ; 
Set are his teeth, his fading eve 

Is sternly fixed on vacancy ; 

Thus motionless, and moanless, drew 

His parting breath stout Roderick Dhu.” 


It is a fitting end to a stormy and turbulent career. 
Clan-Alpine’s pine was broken and its glory shed. It was 
meet that he should pass away to the song of the battle, 
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in which he had taken no part and where his loss was 
irreparable. And what a description of the battle Scott 
has given! Though a genial and kindly man of peace, he 
must surely have had something of the Border-Baron in 
his being, which made him rise eager as the war-horse to 
the din of the conflict. Lockhart tells how a copy of “The 
Lady of the Lake” reached Scott’s friend, Sir Adam 
Fergusson, who was then posted in a somewhat exposed 
position in the lines of Torres Vedras. “‘ The men were 
ordered to lie prostrate on the ground; while they kept 
that attitude, the Captain, kneeling at their head, read 
aloud the description of the battle in Canto VI, and the 
listening soldiers only interrupted him by a joyous huzza 
whenever the French shot struck the bank close above 
them.” Could any more convincing proof of the poet’s 
power be found than this testimony of the soldiers in their 
precarious position ? 

The Douglas and his daughter Ellen, “ The Lady of 
the Lake,” Allan-Bane their ancient minstrel, the King 
himself either in his royal state or as the venturesome 
“ Knight of Snowdoun,” and Malcolm Graeme, each plays 
a fitting part in the story, each stands out as a living 
personality. Yet there is no elaborate attempt in character- 
painting; the figures are etched in sharp outline but with 
perfect distinctness; while the mad hermit Brian is 
invested with a mysterious horror. The scenery amid 
which they lead their lives is no less distinct, while it is 
richly varied. The poet manifestly threw himself into his 
work with his whole being, and took an intense delight in 
it. The poem has passages of rare beauty of language and 
of sustained melody in rhythm. We can imagine an old- 
time border minstrel singing in such a strain his tales 
of love, of the chase, of raging war, of final peace. The 
winds of heaven blow through the fast-flowing lines; the 
hues of nature shine with changeful loveliness; the noise 
of the doubtful battle rages, the tender star of true love 
beams amid the vicissitudes of fate. Amongst descriptive 
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poems the “ Lady of the Lake” must ever hold a high 
place, notwithstanding occasional faults. In its own kind 
it is grandly picturesque with rare gleams of pure and 
artless pathos. When it is read amid the wild majesty of 
the Trossachs its glowing lines take a new power, many 
of them cling to the reader and are knit into the fabric 
of his mental being. That is one unfailing test of true 
poetry, and Scott can well abide by the test. 

In 1813 appeared the striking poem “ Rokeby.” It is 
usual for Scott’s admirers to limit their study and their 
appreciation to his three best known longer poems, in 
which limitation they make a grave mistake. An excep- 
tionally acute critic, J. H. Millar, in his “ Literary 
History of the Scottish People,” claims the second place 
in excellence to “ Marmion” for “ Rokeby,” and with 
some reason. ‘The familiar gifts of the poet are all 
displayed therein and exercised with masterly power, 
while there are fewer lapses into slipshod rhythm and 
merely visual rhymes. The characters are lovingly drawn 
and sharply contrasted; the beauties of nature are fitly 
described and the scene in the outlaws’ cave is one of 
quite unusual attraction. More I cannot say at this 
point, but must content myself with urging upon others 
the reading of the poem itself. The same year saw the 
composition of that charming love-idyl “The Bridal of 
Triermain.” Scott took a mischievous delight in mystify- 
ing the public; in this poem he deliberately imitated the 
style of his friend William Erskine, while he retained 
the essentials of his own poetic method. It was published 
anonymously: the Hdinburgh Review alone was not 
deceived; but most of the critics attributed the poem to 
Erskine, while the sage Quarterly Review congratulated 
itself upon the discovery of a new poet, remarking: “The 
diction undoubtedly reminds us of a rhythm and cadence 
we have heard before; but the sentiment, descriptions 
and characters have qualities that are native and un- 
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borrowed.” Alas for the infallibility of the critical 
Rhadamanthus! 

By this time Byron was beginning to assert his sway 
over the world of letters. Scott recognised the greater 
poetic genius of his contemporary, but he was not minded 
to retreat from the Muses’ [Lill without a struggle.. He 
had long planned a poem to celebrate the Bruce, which 
resulted in the * Lord of the Isles,” published in 1814, 
and which sold to the number of fifteen thousand copies, 
a circumstance which would have been a great triumph 
for any less popular poet than himself. Nor is this work 
to be lightly thrown aside as positively inferior.. Doubt- 
less there are signs of weariness in the beginning; but 
when once the poet warmed to his work his narrative 
flowed along with much of his wonted vigour. It contains 
many striking scenes and fine passages; but, taken 
altogether, it is less effective than the better known of his 
longer poems. Of “ Harold the Dauntless,” published 
in 1816, I need only remark that though Scott deliberately 
endeavoured to write in a rougher and more uncouth style 
than was his wont, his work was a failure. So, too, in a 
great measure was the previous “Vision of Don Roderick,” 
written in the Spenserian stanza, a metre in which Scott 
only won occasional success. 

It remains now for me to leave the consideration of 
Scott as a narrative poet and to turn to other branches 
of his art. It must never be forgotten that he was a man 
of great and varied genius, endowed with a regal imagina- 
tion, which displayed itself in many ways. His edition 
of the “ Border Minstrelsy ” had inspired him with a love 
of ballad-writing which impelled him to make some note- 
worthy contributions to that fascinating collection. He 
had the power of living once more in the distant past, 
when the manners of men were less conventional and their 
mode of life less complicated. Thus he was able to write 
ballads of such artless beauty as to seem the work of some 
bygone minstrel. “The Grey Brother” is remarkable 
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alike for its old-world atmosphere and for its success 
in catching the chiming metre of an ancient ballad. 
Again, “ The Battle of Harlaw” in “* The Antiquary ” is 
a fine illustration of such a song in this kind as “ Blind 
Harry’ or “ Thomas of Ercildoune” might have sung. 
It must be borne in mind that a ballad is a poem stripped 
of all luxuriance and couched in clear and telling words. 
Scott’s imagination lingered lovingly over these old songs 
of his native land, and he was able to re-create their very 
atmosphere, to re-think the very thoughts of their original 
composers. Hus are true ballads, which is more than can 
be said for most of those of later poets, who import a 
strain of modern thought and an undue richness of 
language into the simpler fancies of the days that are 
gone. 

Scott’s merit as a song-writer cannot be overlooked in 
any study of his poetry. His ear would be caught by 
some old melody, to which unfitting words had been set. 
He would straightway proceed to pen a song, which sings 
alike in the ear and in the heart. Who that has heard it 
sung by sweet Scottish lips can ever forget “Jock of 
Hazeldeane’? Similarly, though dealing with quite 
another theme, the song on * The Lifting of the Banner 
of the House of Buccleugh at a great Football Match on 
Carterhaugh ” is a noble tribute to the might of that 
famous family. He wrote, too, more than one full- 
mouthed Cavalier and Jacobite song, while he could 
compose humorous lyrics, such as may be found in 
“ Ivanhoe,” in which his genial and kindly heart shows 
itself to great advantage. Few of his novels are un- 
adorned by songs: they may be pitched in the solemn key 
of the stanzas on * Time” in “ The Antiquary,” or the 
lovely lyric in “ The Heart of Midlothian,” which must 
find a place here : 

Proud Maisie is in the wood, 
Walking so early; 

Sweet Robin sits on the bush, 
Singing so rarely. 
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“Tell me, thou bonny bird, 
When shall I marry me?” 
“ When six braw gentlemen 
Kirkward shall carry ye.” 


“ Who makes the bridal bed, 
Birdie, say truly ” ; 

“The grey-headed sexton, 
That delves the grave duly. 


“The glow-worm o'er grave and stone 
Shall light thee steady. 

The owl from the steeple sing, 
Welcome proud lady.” 


Many more of his songs might be quoted, such as “ Ah! 
County Guy” from “Quentin Durward,” “ Woman’s 
Faith and Woman’s Trust ” from “‘ The Betrothed.” But 
it will suffice to say that he was a true singer, whose words 
are musical in themselves and can easily be wedded to 
suitable airs. He had, too, a love of writing snatches of 
excellent blank verse under the comprehensive title of 
“Old Play” as headings to the chapters of his novels. 
These are for the most part imitations of the Elizabethans 
so exact that they might have been written by Fletcher 
himself in a happy moment. In addition to exercises of 
this nature he was a fine translator of poems, especially 
from the German. His rendering of Goethe’s “ Erl 
Kénig”’ still remains the most poetical in our language; 
though the metre is not quite correct, the translation 
could be most easily re-translated into its mother-tongue 
if the original verse were to be lost. The ballads of 
Germany charmed his mind because of their close 
resemblance to the favourites of his own land and because 
of their glamour of witchcraft and the supernatural. It 
is not given to every poet to excel in translation; but 
Secott’s genius was equal to all of the claims which he 
made upon it, nor did he often tax it beyond its strength. 

What then am I to say in summing up the greatness 
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of Scott as a poet? He shone superior in so many kinds 
of his art that the task of impartial judgment is singularly 
difficult. In the first place, he had a thoroughly healthy 
spirit, which rejected garbage as material utterly un- 
worthy of true art. If he fell below Byron in the height 
of his poetic genius, he was that noble poet’s superior 
in most other respects. He loved the open air with a 
passionate affection, which has given a breezy freshness 
to all that he has written. His delight in the wild glens 
and the primitive habits of the Highlanders, in the cattle- 
rieving yet romantic moss-troopers, has enabled him to 
reproduce their thoughts in the very language in which 
they would have uttered them. His great human heart was 
doubly stirred by tales of mortal sorrow and trial; hence 
he was able to treat of these with an elemental pathos 
which is most moving. His wide imagination and his 
rapidity in composition led him to neglect many of the 
subtler touches of descriptive poetry, which lend so dainty 
a grace to the work of other bards. He might have been 
more finished had he been less fertile. But he would 
have suffered more than he gained by closer attention to 
the smaller minutie of his craft. We should have lost 
the verve and vigour of his narrative, the broad painting 
and the bold effects of his style. The metre, in which 
he wrote chiefly, has been dubbed unfortunate in its 
tendency to monotony and in some other respects. But in 
the hands of a master it is found to be admirably adapted 
to the kind of epic poetry which it was Scott’s delight to 
produce. Let no one mistake the word epic; Scott was an 
epic poet of considerable compass, though his poems may 
fall short of the dignity of the older epics of Greece 
and Rome. But that particular dignity was no part of 
his purpose: his object was to tell a story in graphic 
verse. In some of his scenes he comes nearer to Homer 
than any poet since his day. As has already been pointed 
out, his battle-pieces have a martial clang about them 
which recalls the noise and the dust of the savage conflict. 
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In penning these the flexibility of his metre was of 
supreme assistance to him, and in that gift he once more 
resembles Homer, whose hexameters are lighter and more 
flexible than those of Vergil. 

As a song-writer Scott has many similar qualities. 
Careless as he was in composition, most of his songs have 
a haunting music and upon occasion a rollicking humour 
in them which give them a high rank in their kind. But 
whatever he wrote or whatever he sang his warm human 
heart was his supreme inspiration. His imagination was 
vast and all-embracing: hence perhaps it has come about 
that he did not trouble himself about matters upon which 
less spontaneous poets spend much time and much night- 
oil. The din of the combat and the music of the chase, 
the loveliness of the wild wood and the rugged majesty 
of the mountain; the verdure of the island and the sunset 
splendour of the solitary lake; the sombre dignity of 
ancient castles and the superstitions of magic; the noble 
pageant of the court and the shadowy recesses of the 
convent-vault; the simpler emotions of men and women 
and the “still sad music of humanity,’’—-these caught 
his fancy, these were the favourite themes of his verse, 
und he has told their story with ever-varying power and 
sympathetic tenderness. He had the great gift of making 
his narrative poems sing for themselves unspoiled by the 
obtrusive presence of the singer. Hence he never plays 
the part of the puppet-master, he makes his puppets living 


beings. Nay, though he does not analyse their spirits 
with great profundity, we can love those whom he loved 
and hate those whom he hated, if indeed his gentle heart 
would have suffered him to hate anyone. 


Let it be granted that he was often careless and some- 
times slipshod; while greater care might have added to 
the beauty of his poems, we must take them for what 
they are. It is a familiar fault of criticism to censure a 
poet for what he does not possess and never claims to 
possess. This much is certain: other poets have been to 
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the full as careless as Scott and with far less excuse. The 
more we strive to estimate his genius and his imagination 
the greater is our wonder at their range and at his varied 
powers of expression. One characteristic he has, which is 
eminently loveable. He never makes his reader afraid of 
him; he is always his friend, and we feel that if he were 
suddenly to appear in our midst we should be quite at 
home in his genial company. His greatness in other 
walks of literature has had the unfortunate tendency of 
obscuring his high merit as a poet. To be so misled is todo 
serious injustice to one whose varied and spirited verse, 
whose joyous zest in the treatment of his themes, whose 
considerable capacity as a nature-poet can afford a whole- 
some and abiding pleasure to all who will take the pains 
to study him. It is time that his epics should be brought 
forth once more into the light of loving and reverent 
appreciation. Their healthy purity would serve as a 
much-needed tonic to palates battened on less exhilarating 
food. At the very least this much must be claimed for 
the poetry of Sir Walter Scott, that it is original both in 
kind and in method, that it has the breath of the moor- 
land in it, that it has the loving singleness of heart of a 
little child, and that it has long passages of exquisite 
sweetness and of sturdy power. 

Such is the poor wreath of whole-hearted admiration, 
which I would venture to lay upon the brows of the 
“Wizard of the North,’ to whom I have owed golden 
hours of purest delight, in the certainty that from his 
throne amongst the immortals he will not scorn to take a 
scanty garland offered with grateful affection. 








The Plays of J. M. Synge. 


BY HERBERT TAYLOR 


ORN at Dublin in 1871, Synge was in due course 
educated privately and at Trinity College, Dublin, 
where he obtained the degree of B.A. He died in Dublin 
at the age of 37 on Mareh 24th, 1909. After leaving the 
university he travelled over Europe in Bohemian fashion 
until he was found by Mr. W. B. Yeats in the Latin 
Quarter of Paris about 1902. Mr. Yeats persuaded him 
to return to Ireland and to devote himself to the study of 
the Irish character as a source of inspiration for his work. 
Prior to this time Synge had produced little or nothing 
except some criticisms and imitations of French literature. 
On his return to Ireland he went to live in the Aran 
Islands, and soon wrote his first play, “ The Shadow of 
the Glen.” This was followed in 1903 by “ Riders to the 
Sea.” In 1905 the play, “ The Well of the Saints,” was 
published, followed in 1907 by “The Playboy of the 
Western World” and “The Tinker’s Wedding.” The 
other published work includes “The Aran Islands” and 
several articles in the J/anchester Guardian, and a volume 
of his criticisms and imitations of the French is now in 
the press. 

The present purpose is to consider the several plays; 
but before doing this it will be interesting to quote two 
passages in prefaces to them, which show the author's 
attitude of mind to his work and to the modern drama. 
In the preface to the “ Playboy of the Western World ” 
he writes: 


“On the stage one must have reality, one must have joy, 
and that is why the intellectual modern drama has failed, 
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and people have grown sick of the musical comedy that has 
been given them in place of the rich joy found only in what 
is superb and wild in reality.” 


In the preface to ‘ The Tinkers’ Wedding ” we are told: 


“The drama is made serious, in the French sense of the 
word, not by the degree in which it is taken up with 
problems that are serious in themselves, but by the degree of 
nourishment, not very easy to define, on which our imagina- 
tions live. The drama like the symphony does not teach or 
prove anything. Analysts with their problems and teachers 
with their systems are soon old-fashioned. Of the things 
which nourish the imagination humour is one of the most 
needful, and it is dangerous to limit or destroy it.” 


Synge’s plays are strikingly original; we are introduced 
to simple people swayed by natural emotions; every 
character is well drawn, and as the play proceeds they 
reveal themselves; they do not depend on an intellectual 
sublety for their appreciation, such as is found with some 
modern writers. As an illustration let us compare with 
Mr. Bernard Shaw. In his plays each character thinks 
Shaw and speaks Shaw; you cannot get away from Shaw. 
His plays are brilliantly entertaining, intellectual, 
serious and witty; their greatest value is the laying bare 
of the conventionalities which bind us, and in this way they 
are stepping stones that lead us to a wider and truer 
knowledge; his characters are not real; we feel them to 
be mouthpieces of ideas. The weaknesses of humanity are 
shown to us with but little of its beauty and strength; 
we must wait for the Superman for that. 

The great feature of Synge’s plays is the detachment of 
the author from the characters. The ability to achieve 
this shows his artistic genius; we have the record of eye 
and mind conveyed with great poetic beauty. The great 
forces which throb in the heart of humanity are vividly 
portrayed; the characters are drawn from one class of 
society; their differing environment varies the colouring 
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of their imaginations; we are not directed toany problems, 
but our minds are stirred, and problems occur to us 
in numbers as infinite as are the variations of the human 
intellect. In the plays the characters are simple people, 
the words used are those Mr. Synge has heard among the 
country people of Ireland, or spoken in his nursery before 
he could read the newspapers. He says in the preface 
to the “ Playboy”: “ In Ireland for a few years more we 
have a popular imagination that is fiery and magnificent 
and tender, so that those of us who wish to write start with 
a chance that is not given to writers in places where the 
springtime of local life has been forgotten and the harvest 
is a memory only, and the straw has been turned into 
bricks.” 

It is generally conceded that Synge is the brightest star 
of the Celtic revival, and in the larger field of literature 
he is among the first rate; his work brings before us the 
great realities of mankind and nature; we feel the throb 
of the elemental forces, the beauty, the strength and 
weakness of humanity, the beauty, grandeur and terror of 
the world, and in no laboured manner, no striving after 
effect. It is artistic in the highest degree. 

In the short play, “ The Shadow of the Glen,” the scene 
is laid in Glenmalure, in the Wicklow Hills, at the last 
cottage in the Glen, inhabited by an old man and his 
young wife. The play opens with the old man lying in 
his bed apparently dead. The wife is present. A tramp 
knocks at the door: 


“ Good evening to you, lady of the house.” 
“ Good evening kindly stranger, its a wild night ; God help 
you, to be out in the rain falling.” 


The tramp is invited to enter, and conversation follows. The 
humour is introduced by the old man starting up in the 
bed, when his wife has gone out to meet a young man who 
is driving sheep up the Glen. When the wife returns 
with the man general conversation follows, and at the 
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opportune moment the old man jumps out of bed, and, 
after an angry scene, says to the tramp: 

‘Let her walk out of that door, and let you go along with 
her, stranger—if its raining itself—for it’s too much talk 
you have surely.” 

Tramp: “ We'll be going now, lady of the house, the rain 
is falling, but the air is kind and maybe it'll be a grand 
morning by the Grace of God.” 


Nora: “ What is a grand morning when I’m destroyed 
surely, and I going out to get my death walking the roads”? 
Tramp: “* You'll not be getting your death with myself, 


lady of the house, and I knowing all the ways a man can put 
food in his mouth. We'll be going now I'm telling you, and 
the time you'll be feeling the cold and the frost and the great 
rain, and the sun again, and the south wind blowing in the 
Glens, you'll not be sitting up on a wet ditch, the way you're 
after sitting in the place, making yourself old with looking 
on each day and it passing you by. You'll be saying one 
time ‘ It’s a grand morning by the Grace of God,’ and another 
time ‘It’s a wild night, God help us, but it'll pass surely.’ 
You'll be saying’ 


Dan: “Go out of that door, I'm telling you and do your 
blatherine below in the Glen.” 
Tramp: “ Come along with me, now, lady of the house, and 


its not my blather you'll be hearing only, but you'll be 
hearing the herons crying out over the black lakes, and you'll 
be hearing the grouse and the owls with them and the larks 
and the big thrushes when the days are warm, and its not 
from the like of them you'll be hearing a talk of getting old 
like Peggy Cavanagh, and losing the hair off you, and the 
light of vour eyes, but its fine songs you'll be hearing when 
the sun goes up, and there'll be no old fellow wheezing, the 
like of an old sheep, close to your ear.” 

Nora: “I’m thinking its myself will be wheezing that time 
with laying down under the Heavens when the night is cold, 
but you've a fine bit of talk, stranger, and its with yourself 
Pl go.” (Turning to Dan.) “ You think its a grand thing 
you're after doing with your letting on to be dead, but what 
is it at all? What way would a woman live in a lonesome 
place the like of this place, and she not making a talk with 
the men passing? And what way will yourself live from this 
day with none to care for you? What is it you'll have now 
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but a black life Daniel Burke, and its not long I’m telling 
you, till you'll be lying under that sheet, and you dead 
surely.” 

These extracts will indicate the rich strain of poetry 
contained in the play; there is a true sense of natural 
influences and of the human emotions given in the simplest 
manner, the very freedom of the characters gives the 
opportunity for the expression of instincts which are 
common to us all. The play is of the nature of a beautiful 
poem. 

“The Playboy of the Western World” is perhaps the 
best known of Synge’s plays on account of the disturbances 
caused when it was produced at the Abbey Theatre, Dublin, 
and also when produced in London, owing to it being 
objected to by some Irish who deemed it an insult to their 
people. That the play is powerful must be admitted; it is 
an amazing character study, but I cannot find any cause 
for such objection. We have a young man, whose life is 
crushed by a worthless father, stung into rebellion; he 
strikes his father when working in the fields, runs away, a 
terror to himself. The play opens with the young man, 
Christy, worn out, finding his way to a lonely shebeen; he 
tells his story, and is at least credited with being a man; the 
effect of this raises his self-esteem, and he behaves like 
one. The girls of the district look up to him; he makes 
love to the daughter of the landlord. Then his father 
arrives in search of him. Christy sees him, and then, 
though frightened, he, to retain his new character, 
becomes a braggart, and, to hide his fear, has a fight with 
his father. This turns the people against him; father 
and son are driven off, but the son is no longer afraid. 
A brief outline, but there is a vividness and force in the 
play which makes it live; it is humorous and bitter, fiery 
and tender. There is conveyed the lament of the young 
women, that the best of the young men have left to find a 
larger life in other countries, leaving only the weaklings, 
and so they regard a man who has dared to kill his father 
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as having at least some quality above the ordinary. As 
in real life there is good and bad in each; the result is a 
strengthening of the imagination in a true direction. 
The play is one which will induce new thoughts and ideas 
after many readings. I will give a fewextracts to indicate 
the manner of the play. 

After Christy has told his story, in the talk which follows 
one of the men, Philly, says: 


“The peelers is fearing him, and if you'd that lad in the 
house there isn’t one of them would come smelling around, if 
the dogs were lapping poteen from the dung pit of the yard.” 

Jimmy: “ Bravery’s a treasure in a lonesome place, and a 
lad would kill his father, ’m thinking, would face a foxy 
divil with a pitchfork on the flags of hell.” 

Pegeen (the daughter of the house): “ Its the truth they’re 
saying, and if I’d that lad in the house, I wouldn’t be fearing 
the loosed kharki cut-throats, or the walking dead.” 


The young man Christy and Pegeen are left together, 
and as they talk Pegeen says: 


‘I never killed my father. I'd be afeard to do that 
except I was the like of yourself with blind rages tearing me 
within, for I'm thinking you should have had great tussling 
when the end was come.” 

Christy: “ We had not then. . . . Up to the day I killed 
my father there wasn’t a person in Ireland knew the kind I 
was, and I there drinking, eating, sleeping, a quiet simple 


poor fellow with no man giving me heed.” 


Pegeen chaffs him about the other girls, and says they 
may tell of him to the police, and he suggests going off 
again, and speaks of his loneliness : 


“Its well you know its a lonesome thing to be passing small 
towns with the lights shining sideways when the night is 
down, or going in strange places with a dog noising before 
you, and a dog noising behind, or drawn to the cities where 
you'd hear a voice kissing and talking deep love in every 
shadow of the ditch, and you passing on with an empty, 
hungry stomach, failing from your heart.” 
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As the talk proceeds he says: 


“ But I was lonesome all times, and born lonesome, I’m 
thinking, as the moon of dawn.” 


These lines convey perfectly a real sense of loneliness, 
the feeling that he has no place, that he can be done 
without, “lonesome as the moon of dawn ’”’—a splendid 
simile. 

The love-making begins tenderly and rises to‘a height of 
passion. I give a quotation : 


Christy: “Its little you'll think if my love's a poacher’s, 
or an earl’s itself, when you'll feel my two hands stretched 
around you, and I squeezing kisses on your puckered lips, 


till I'd feel a kind of pity for the Lord God is all ages 
sitting lonesome on his golden chair.” 

Pegeen: “That'll be right fun, Christy Mahon and any 
girl would walk her heart out before she'd meet a young man 
was your like for eloquence, or talk at all.” 
Respectable persons reared in the sanctity of the cultured 

and refined home, sheltered from the health-giving winds 
and shaded from the glorious sunshine, who have never felt 
the glory of the view from the mountain top, but can only 
think of the toiling and sweating when climbing, people 
who confine their lives to moonlight effects, and who, if 
they haven’t been over the ground in daylight, flounder in 
the first bog they come to; such people may find Synge’s 
characters not nice, distasteful, low or, as ““ Punch” has 
said, ‘“ Worse than wicked—vulgar.” We must all have 
met the type. I once heard a “cultured lady” say, 
regarding domestic servants, “I suppose they have some 
of the feelings we have.” Well, Synge’s characters are 
vulgar, they show the characteristics common to humanity, 
and in this lies their strength and value to us as plays and 
literature. The study of mankind is man, and we may 
say that culture is the force which rounds off the corners 
of humanity to enable it to move with more freedom 
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without weakening the structure, and false culture that 
which softens, the parts being more readily pressed into 
shape, but unable to stand the strain when the pressure 
comes on. 

In the play ‘“ The Weli of the Saints,” the principal 
characters are a blind man and his wife; they keep telling 
each other what fine appearance they have, how they have 
been complimented by passing people as to their good 
looks. As the play proceeds they miraculously receive their 
sight and each have a rude shock at the other’s ugliness. 
They become blind again, and ultimately are more truly 
helpful and real with each other. They have lost their 
illusions, and when they have the opportunity of again 
receiving their sight they do not want it. 


Martin Doul: “We are not asking our sight, holy father, and 
let you walk on your own way. What wasitI seen when I first 
opened my eyes, but your own bleeding feet, and they cut by 
the stones? That was a great sight maybe of the image of 
God. And what was it I seen on my last day but the villainy 
of hell looking out from the eyes of the girl you’re coming to 
marry? And wasn’t it great sights I seen on the roads when 
the north winds would be driving and the skies would be 
harsh, till you'd see the horses and asses, and the dogs itself, 
maybe with their heads hanging and they closing their eyes 

Is it talking now you are of Knock and 
Ballavore? “Ah! its ourselves had finer sights than the like 
of them, I’m telling you, when we were sitting a while back 
hearing the birds and bees humming, in every weed of the 
ditch or when we'd be smelling the sweet beautiful smell does 
be rising in the warm nights, when you hear the swift flying 
things. racing in the air, till we'd be looking up in our minds 
into a grand sky and seeing lakes, and big rivers, and fine 
hills, for taking the plough.” 


This quotation gives a suggestion of the motive of the 
play. 

The play, “ The Tinker’s Wedding,” is, in my opinion, 
the least important of the five. There are many good 
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passages, but it does not stir the imagination to the same 
degree; it is set in a smaller mould. 

The remaining play, “ Riders to the Sea,” is a perfect 
gem, a short play of the highest quality; it is magnificent. 
The scene is laid on an island off the West Coast of Ireland, 
and the story deals with an old woman who has lost husband 
and all her sons at sea. The play opens with two girls 
in a cottage, when a bundle of clothes is brought in by the 
priest. It transpires there has been a storm and their 
brother is missing; the clothes have been found on a dead 
man. The movement of the play is splendidly worked; 
we feel we are in the presence of two simple girls conscious 
of a tragedy, yet trying to ease the blow to their mother, 
who is lamenting the missing one. The surviving brother 
enters, and we learn it is necessary for him to take ship, 
although a great storm is raging. The mother tries to 
persuade her last son to stay, but he goes, and as he is 
about to embark is drowned. 


Maurya (the mother): “They're all gone, now, and there 
isn’t anything more the sea can do to me. [I'll have no call 
now to be up crying and praying when the wind breaks from 
the south, and you can hear the surf is in the east, and the 
surf is in the west, making a great stir with the two noises, 
and they hitting one on the other. I'll have no call now to 
be going down and getting Holy Water in the dark nights 
after Samhain, and I won’t care what way the sea is when 
the other women will be keening. . . . It isn’t that I havn’t 
said prayers in the dark night till you wouldn’t know what 
I’ld be saying, but its great rest I'll have surely. Its a great 
rest I'll have now, and great sleeping in the long nights after 
Samhain, if its only a bit of wet flour we do have to eat, and 
maybe a fish that would be stinking. . . . They’re all together 
this time, and the end is come. May the Almighty God have 
mercy on Bartley’s soul, and on the soul’s of Sheamus and 
Patch and Stephen and Shawn, and may he have mercy on 
my soul Nora, and on the soul of every one is left living in 
the world. Michael has a clean burial in the far north, by 
the grace of Almighty God. Bartley will have a fine coffin 
out of the white boards, and a deep grave surely. What 
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more can we want than that? No man at all can be living 
for ever, and we must be satisfied.” 


These lines express human feeling of the finest kind, 
true and noble. 

The atmosphere of these plays carries us to the great 
spaces of the world; we learn something of the real beauty 
to be found in Nature. We see Humanity as a fine force, 
twisted and torn at times, but great in its elements, 
beautiful and glorious when in harmony with nature, 
pitiful, mean and hateful when feeding on itself. 








Dean Swift. 


BY J. J. RICHARDSON. 


HE lite of Jonathan Swift, Dean of St. Patrick’s, is 
one of the most mysterious, the most fascinating, 
and the most terrible in our literary annals. Perhaps no 
other writer, if we except Shakespeare, has attracted so 
many biographers, or been the subject of so much 
criticism. Whilst the greatness of his intellect, and the 
power of his literary style are beyond all question, yet 
the character of our greatest satirist is one upon which 
there has been the widest diversity of opinion. 

Without attempting to enter into details as to what has 
been written about Swift we may note the names of his 
chief biographers and critics. The greatest is that of 
Sir Walter Scott. His narrative is clear, interesting and 
full of sympathy with his subject, but it is neither critical 
nor conclusive. It is conceived in a generous spirit, as 
might be expected from so fine a nature, but it is not 
written with the full power of the writer’s genius. A 
lesser man, one who could not lay claim to genius, after 
years of study and much labour, but a labour of love, in 
the collection of materials commenced a most comprehen- 
sive life of Swift. This was John Forster, but, unfor- 
tunately, he did not live to finish his work. Only one 
volume out of the three intended was published, but so 
critical is his method and so detailed his examination of 
the many dubious points in Swift’s career that it is more 
than probable that had he lived to complete his formidable 
task the result, as a readable life of Swift, would have 
been disappointing. After him the burden was taken up 
by Sir Henry Craik, from whom we get, perhaps, the most 
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accurate, the most interesting and most complete account 
of Swift’s life. In the “ English Men of Letters” series 
Sir Leslie Stephen has dealt with the subject in his 
inimitable manner, whilst the late Professor Churton 
Collins has given us a most brilliant study and a whole- 
hearted defence of Swift from the many charges brought 
against him. 

Of each of these writers it may be said that they treat 
Swift in no partisan spirit, but try to see the various 
aspects of his many-sided character, and endeavour to 
gain a real and sympathetic estimate of his strange 
personality. When we turn to other and better known 
critics, whose knowledge of their subject was less, but 
their style and literary prestige much greater, we have a 
different story. Johnson, Macaulay, Thackeray have each 
had their view, and each had their prejudice against 
Swift, and they have assailed him with all the power of 
their literary invective. To Johnson, “he was not a man 
to be either loved or envied. He seems to have wasted 
life in discontent, by the rage of neglected pride and the 
languishment of unsatisfied desire. He is querulous and 
fastidious, arrogant and malignant; he scarcely speaks of 
himself but with indignant lamentations, or of others but 
with insolent superiority when he is gay, and with angry 
contempt when he is gloomy.” Macaulay terms him “ the 
apostate politician, the ribald priest, the perjured lover, 
the heart burning with hatred against the whole human 
race.” A somewhat savage denunciation, but Macaulay 
was nothing if not one-sided and positive. Lord Melbourne, 
I think it was, once wittily observed that he * wished he 
was as cock-sure about anything as Tom Macaulay was 
about everything.” Thackeray wrote: “His laugh jars 
on one’s ears after seven score years. He was always 
alone—alone and gnashing in the darkness, except when 
Stella’s sweet smile came and shone on him. When that 
went silence and utter night closed over him. An immense 
genius, an awful downfall and ruin. So great a man he 
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seems to me that thinking of him is like thinking of an 
empire falling.” 

It is the views and prejudices of these masters of prose 
that have caught the popular ear and swayed the popular 
opinion against Swift. The more reasoned and temperate 
judgments of Scott, Forster and Sir Henry Craik are 
known only to those who take a more than passing interest 
in his perplexing career. When we consider the 
voluminous mass of information at the command of the 
numerous biographers of Swift—his writings, his corre- 
spondence, the gossip about him and the many references 
of his contemporaries—it might be thought an easy matter 
to arrive at a decisive verdict upon this strange man’s life. 
But it is not so. Swift’s personality is so complex that in 
turn we are fascinated and repelled by it. It is a human 
document most difficult to decipher, and, unfortunately, 
many of those who have elected to make a study of it 
have not approached their subject with unbiassed minds. 
Rather have they come with their prejudices deep-rooted, 
and as a consequence Swift’s conduct and character have 
been as heartily condemned as they have been vigorously 
defended. 

It will perhaps lessen our surprise at the wide divergency 
of opinion respecting Swift if we think how full his life 
was of inconsistencies and how ironically Fate dealt out to 
him her gifts. He had one of the clearest and most lucid 
of intellects ever given to man, yet he died insane. He 
was one of the most generous of men in helping others, 
and at his death left his not inconsiderable savings for the 
purposes of charity, yet so careful in his personal expendi- 
ture that he was looked upon as avaricious. He wrote 
incessantly, and with a force and style that have given 
him first place among the prose writers of the eighteenth 
century, yet he was careless what became of his works, 
published them anonymously and never aspired to literary 
fame. He had an intense ambition for the life of a man 
of affairs, yet was doomed to spend most of his time 
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writing pamphlets. He was highly moral and clean in his 
life, yet he has written some of the foulest and most 
objectionable lines in our literature. He was one of the 
most fascinating and successful men in his relations with 
the fair sex, yet the saddest and bitterest moments of his 
life came to him from the dominating power he had over 
women. He was endowed with a deeply sympathetic 
nature, ever ready to help the unfortunate or to fight for 
the destruction of some social or political abuse, yet, in 
* Gulliver’s Travels,” is he not the author of the most 
savage and cynical denunciation of mankind ever written? 

Can we wonder then that there are these wide differences 
of opinion amongst those who have attempted to form an 
estimate of one who was such a bundle of antipathies and 
inconsistencies, and that it is adifficult task to place one’s 
feet firmly amid the welter of divergent views as to Swift’s 
character and conduct. There are quite a number of 
questions to which no entirely satisfactory answer can be 
given, doubtful points upon which each biographer or 
critic has come to a decision according to the weight and 
importance, or otherwise, which he attaches to the various 
and conflicting testimony of those who bear witness for or 
against Swift. Let us take a few instances. 

Was there ever any bond other than that of friendship 
between Swift and Stella? Were they secretly married ? 
Was he to blame for Vanessa’s infatuation, and did his 
conduct after learning of her passion contribute to her 
early death? Was he a turncoat from the Whigs because 
he thought there were greater possibilities of preferment 
if he helped the Tories with his pen? Or was his change 
of opinion due to a wider experience of political life? 
Was he, though a dignitary of the Church, and a keen 
defender of the faith, at heart a sceptic and an unbeliever? 
Was he insane during many years of his active life, or 
only a victim as old age and senile decay crept upon him? 
Such are a few of the problems that face anyone who seeks 
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to arrive at definite opinions on the chequered and uneasy 
life of Dean Swift. 

For each of these widely different views of Swift’s action 
and conduct great authorities can be cited. Scott and Sir 
Henry Craik are of opinion that Swift married Stella. 
Forster and Churton Collins think otherwise, and Leslie 
Stephen considers it very doubtful. Thackeray condemns 
his conduct to Vanessa as heartless, and regards him as a 
political adventurer. Macaulay, as a Whig, takes the 
worst view of his joining the Tory party, as of the other 
doubtful matters in his life. Sir William Wilde’s investi- 
gations lead him to the conclusion that Swift was only 
insane at the close of his life; and Dr. Bucknill has proved 
that his malady was what is now known, after its 
discoverer, as “ Méniére’s Disease,” a purely physical 
disorder, and that his mental derangement was due to 
senile decay; while Churton Collins argues trenchantly 
against all the charges brought by Jeffrey, Macaulay and 
Thackeray. It is beyond my purpose to enter into these 
difficulties. It is sufficient that I recall them before 
passing on to some little account of the great satirist’s 
career. 

Jonathan Swift was born in Dublin on the 30th of 
November, 1667. By parentage and ancestry he was 
English, being a descendant of an old Yorkshire family. 
There is a tendency to think of him as an Irishman; but, 
as Thackeray wrote, “ he was no more an Irishman than 
a man born of English parents at Calcutta is a Hindoo. 
Goldsmith was an Irishman; Steele was an Irishman, and 
always an Irishman; but Swift’s heart was English, and 
in England, his habits English, his logic eminently 
English, his statement is elaborately simple; he shuns 
tropes and metaphors and uses his ideas and words with a 
wise thrift and economy, as he used his money with which 
he could be generous and splendid upon great occasions, 
but which he husbanded when there was no need to spend 
it. He never indulges in needless extravagance of rhetoric, 
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lavish epithets, profuse imagery. He lays his opinions 
before you with a grave simplicity and a perfect neatness.” 

Whilst this is quite true as a description of Swift’s style 
and character, the contrast that is pointed out between the 
two national temperaments has not only been questioned, 
but deliberate assertion made to the contrary, by an 
Irishman of our own day, who, in the clearness, the force 
and the mordant humour of his style, reminds one of 
Swift. Mr. George Bernard Shaw, in his * John Bull and 
his other Island,” contrasts the two national temperaments 
in his characters of Tom Broadbent and Larry Doyle, and 
says of the latter that he had “ the freedom from illusion, 
the power of facing facts, the nervous industry, the 
sharpened wits, the sensitive pride of the imaginative man 
who has fought his way up through social persecution and 
poverty.” Now this description of Larry Doyle might be 
applied in the strictest manner to Swift the Englishman. 
It depicts some of the most prominent characteristics of 
his mind, and it is certainly in distinct opposition to the 
conventional view of the unpractical, sentimental Irishman. 
But, in contrast to what he sees as a typical Irishman, 
Mr. Shaw sees a typical Englishman as “ the hysterical, 
nonsense-crammed, fact-proof, truth terrified, unballasted 
sport of all the bogey panics and all the silly enthusiasms 
that now calls itself *God’s Englishman’”; and he adds 
that “England cannot do without its Irish and its Scots 
to-day, because it cannot do without at least a little 
sanity.” 

It is beyond my purpose to enter further into the differ- 
ences between the English and the Irish temperaments, 
but if Mr. Shaw’s opinion be a true one, then Swift was a 
typical Irishman, despite the accident of his ancestry, and 
he was, by a wise dispensation, born in Dublin. 

The early years of Swift’s life may be passed over 
rapidly, for they contain little of interest. Born seven 
months after his father’s death, he became dependent upon 
an uncle for his upbringing. His school life was passed 
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at Kilkenny, and his college life at Dublin. At the age of 
twenty-one he came over to England and made his home for 
a short period with his mother in Leicester. Swift’s mother, 
whom he had rarely seen during the last fifteen years, was 
related to the wife of Sir William Temple, the courtly and 
scholarly statesman who, in the generation after the 
Restoration, seems to have anticipated the position in 
“a man of the 
world among men of letters, a man of letters among men 
of the world,” as Macaulay said. “ It was his constitution 


politics of Lord Rosebery in our day 


to dread failure more than he desired success, to prefer 
security, comfort, repose, leisure to the turmoil and 
anxiety which are inseparable from greatness.” 

Through this relationship Swift was found a place in 
the household of Sir William Temple at Moor Park. His 
position there was a somewhat dubious one—a compound 
of superior valet and under secretary or bookkeeper—but 
as time went on the genius and the industry of his 
dependant became evident to Sir William Temple, and so 
far earned his confidence that, as Swift tells us, he was 
“ often trusted with affairs of great importance.” As he 
grew older his natural, almost fierce pride made this 
dependence upon Temple’s bounty become more and more 
irksome to him, and, whilst the experience of men and 
affairs which he gained at Moor Park was invaluable to 
one so intellectually endowed and so keenly ambitious, 
and was the means of aiding his development as a writer 
on political matters, yet he felt that it must be terminated 
and some more assured means be found of providing 
himself with an independent livelihood. 

To solve this difficulty he took Orders, and entering the 
Church in his twenty-seventh year, was presented to the 
prebend of Kilroot, near Belfast. But he did not stay 
there long. Neither the country nor the vocation was to 
his taste. Nature never intended Swift to be a parson, 
and it is part of the irony of his career that he passed 
the remainder of his lengthy life in the Church. The 
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following year he returned to England, and we find him 
again at Moor Park, where he remained until the death of 
Sir William Temple, two and a half years later. 

Though his life was now no longer that of a dependant 
upon a rich man’s bounty, yet it was a lonely one. His 
chief solace was in reading and writing. He had the run 
of Temple’s library, and, from a record he has left, he 
shows himself as a voracious reader, with a bias towards 
the study of history. His recreation seems to have been 
walking, an exercise he persisted in throughout his life, 
and at times with a violence that is supposed to have 
injured his health in later years. At this period began 
the development of that mysterious romance of Swift's life 

-his friendship with Esther Johnson, whose memory has 
been immortalised in that intimate sequence of letters we 
are familiar with as the “ Journal to Stella.” 

Esther Johnson’s mother was lady’s companion to the 
sister of Sir William Temple. Mother and daughter lived 
at Moor Park, and Swift acted as tutor to the girl. She 
was then fifteen years of age, a bright, clever creature, 
quick at learning, and with an intelligence that must have 
appealed very strongly to a man of Swift’s eager, impatient 
temperament. The difference of fourteen years in their 
ages prevented any deeper feelings than admiration for a 
time, or any prevision of what they were to become to 
each other in later life. 

At this period Swift wrote ‘“ The Tale of a Tub,” though 
it was not published until 1704, seven years later. It was 
of this masterpiece of satire that Swift, in his decline, was 
heard to say to himself: “ Good God, what a genius I had 
when I wrote that book,” and of which Johnson, always 
strongly prejudiced against Swift, doubted whether he 
had written it, because “there is in it such a vigour of 
mind, such a swarm of thoughts, so much of satire, and 
art and life.” Though the “Tale of a Tub” has never 
attained the popularity of his later work, “ Gulliver's 
Travels,” yet in absolute merit it is surely the superior. 
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There is in it a greater activity of wit and ingenuity of 
humour. The satire is not so obvious as in “ Gulliver,” 
but the irony is keener and more polished. Swift’s mind 
plays round his subject as if thoroughly enjoying itself, 
and provides us with rare intellectual entertainment, 
without descending to the misanthropic rage and unreason- 
ing scorn that disfigure the later voyages of Lemuel 
Gulliver. In these we are revolted rather than enter- 
tained, so savage is the attack upon poor humanity. 

The death of Sir William Temple, in 1699, again threw 
Swift on his own resources, and again it is in Ireland that 
he finds his livelihood, going there as chaplain and 
secretary to Lord Berkeley. Before his lordship’s short 
term of office was ended Swift had obtained the living of 
Laracor, a village about twenty miles from Dublin. It 
was a poor place with its fifteen souls, “ most of them 
gentle, and all simple,” as Swift said, and a very 
dilapidated parsonage house. We are told that on his 
arrival “ he gave public notice to his parishioners that he 
would read prayers every Wednesday and Friday. Upon 
the subsequent Wednesday the bell was rung, and the 
rector attended in his desk, when, after having sat some 
time, and finding the congregation to consist of himself 
and his clerk Roger, he began with great composure and 
gravity, but with a tone peculiar to himself, “ Dearly 
beloved Roger, the Scripture moveth you and me in 
sundry places, and then proceeded regularly through the 
whole service.”” Poor as the living was, it helped to give 
Swift a modest competency, and at once, with his 
industrious temperament and thrifty ways, he set to work 
to improve the property. During the thirteen years that 
he held this living he increased the glebe from one acre 
to twenty, made an extensive garden, restored the church 
and endowed it with tithes which he had bought out of 
his savings. 

The narrowness of this life and its isolation from 
intellectual interests might, at first sight, be thought 
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unendurable to a man of Swift’s powers of mind. But 
there were compensations which possibly made these years 
the happiest experienced. He had induced Esther Johnson 
to make her home in Ireland, and she and an elderly 
friend, Mrs. Dingley, had apartments, sometimes in 
Dublin, and at other times in Trim, quite near to Laracor, 
or were the guests of the vicar, Dr. Raymond. Swift had 
thus many opportunities of enjoying the society, always in 
company of others, never alone, of one who was singularly 
vifted in the qualities of her mind, and who had improved 
them by reading and conversation. Again, the nearness 
of Laracor to Dublin enabled him to be a frequent visitor 
in that city, the guest of Dr. Sterne, the then Dean of 
St. Patrick’s, and on friendly terms with other dignitaries 
of the Church. He also associated with the Duke of 
Ormonde and his family whilst they resided at the Castle, 
and was still more intimate with Lord Pembroke during 
his Lord Lieutenancy. He entered with spirit into their 
amusements, and was ever ready to indulge in extrava- 
gances of rhyming and punning. Like many people of 
serious or sardonic turn of mind, but with restless spirits, 
his lighter moments, as if by reaction, had a tendency 
towards the very frivolous. Punning, for instance, was 
almost a weakness with him, and some execrable puns have 
been preserved to us. No doubt the natural severity of his 
countenance gave an unsuspec ‘ted relish to these absurdities 
by making them more surprising, as when he astonished a 
countryman whom he met carrying a hare in his arms, by 
inquiring 


“ 


if it was his own hair or a wig.” 

But Swift was never reconciled to his life in en 
and of these thirteen years quite one-half was passed in 
visits to London, whilst his parish was left in charge of rN 
curate. Among the wits, the politicians and the men of 
letters at the clubs and coffee-houses Swift soon became a 
prominent figure. Though he had not put his name to 
any of his literary efforts it was an open secret among his 
friends who had written them. His exceptional powers 
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were acknowledged, and his masterful ways and active 
spirits made him easily first among the writers of that 
day. He poured out verses, lampoons, pamphlets, and 
took his share in the literary jests of his time. He was the 
originator of the squib which ridiculed Partridge, the 
almanac maker—the Old Moore of that day—and signed 
his pamphlet “ Isaac Bickerstaffe,” a name which became 
so popular that Steele adopted it for the first number of 
the “ Tatler.’ His most intimate friend was Addison, 
who, in the presentation copy of his “ Travels in Italy,” 
just published, which he gave to Swift, inscribed it to 
* The most agreeable companion, the truest friend and the 
greatest genius of his age.” His old _ schoolfellow, 
Congreve, had already written the finest comedies of his 
time, and was now content to be known as a wit and a 
man about town, and in his company and that of Prior, 
Steele, Gay and Arbuthnot, to name only a few, he passed 
many of his evenings, though without that over-indulgence 
in wine to which some of these were prone, for Swift was a 
man of abstemious habits. 

This was one side of his social character, but his 
personality had an even greater attraction for the opposite 
sex. With a considerable number of the beauties and 
toasts of good society he was on the most friendly terms. 
His company was sought by them, though in his relations 
with them his manners, one cannot but think, savoured of 
the autocrat. Later in life he told the Duchess of 
Queensberry and Lady Suffolk, “that the first advances 
have been constantly made me by all ladies who aspired to 
my acquaintance, and the greater the quality the greater 
were their advances.” These strange powers of fascination 
over both sexes are, perhaps, not difficult to understand if 
we think of what Swift was in those days. Though devoid 
of sentiment, he had an intellect of unrivalled keenness. 
He abounded in wit and curious humour not yet grown 
harsh and saturnine. He had high spirits, a fine presence 
and a peculiar charm of manner. His features were large 
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and impressive, mobile and full of nervous energy, the 
nostrils showing pride, the corners of the mouth humour, 
though it was said he never laughed. And then, most 
striking of all, under those heavy, black eyebrows were his 
wonderfully expressive blue eyes, of which Pope said, 
“They are quite azure as the heavens, and there’s a very 
uncommon archness in them.” Such was Swift as a man 
of forty, and a time when he was about to commence that 
active participation in the political affairs of his country, 
which in a few years raised him to a pinnacle of 
exceptional power in the realm. 

It is not easy to pick one’s way through the maze of 
political intrigue which existed in the reign of Queen 
Anne. The events of Queen Anne’s short reign were 
in many ways momentous, but are now practically 
forgotten, and one cannot restrain the thought as to 
how much of what seems politically so important to us 
now will have any interest, except to historical students, 
two hundred years hence. 

At this period a keen struggle was taking place between 
the House of Commons and the House of Lords. In the 
former the Tories were in power, whilst the Whigs had a 
majority in theUpper House. The Tories, in what they 
thought to be the interests of the Church, had passed a 
Bill against Occasional Nonconformity through the 
Commons, which the Whigs, sympathising with the 
Dissenters, had rejected when it reached the House of 
Lords. Swift entered into this struggle, taking the side of 
the Whigs, and, under the title of a “ Discourse on the 
Dissensions in Athens and Rome,” published his first 
political pamphlet, in which he defended the Lords against 
what he termed the “tyrannical temper of the Tory 
Commons,” and pleaded for a recognition of the balance 
between the three estates of the realm—King, Lords and 
Commons. 

The book, Swift tells us, “was greedily bought and 
read,” and the Whigs “ were very liberal in promising me 
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the greatest preferment I could hope for if it ever came 
in their power.” Before long it was to be in their power 
to fulfil their promises, but in the meantime the Tories 
persisted in their efforts to get the Bill made law. Again 
it passed through the Commons, and then, to quote Sir 
Henry Craik, “ in order to press it through the Lords an 
expedient was found, drawn from the worst period of 
Charles the Second’s reign. A plan was formed of tacking 
the Bill to a Money Bill, and so throwing upon the Lords 
the responsibility of rejecting it and of stopping supplies 
at a moment of all others most critical.” This critical 
moment was when Marlborough had begun his series of 
brilliant successes in his campaigns abroad by the victory 
of Blenheim. 

Though himself a Tory, Marlborough’s first consideration 
was to carry on the war, and in doing this he became 
estranged from his party because they were opposed to it. 
He thus had to fall back on the Whigs, who were in 
favour of the war, and seek their support, for the nation 
was not willing to be governed upon other than party 
lines, even by so popular a hero as the ever victorious 
Duke. As John Richard Green sums it up, “Constitu- 
tionally, Marlborough’s was the last attempt to govern 
England on other terms than those of party government, 
and the union of parties to which he had clung ever since 
his severance from the extreme Tories became every day 
more impossible as the growing opposition of the Tories to 
the war threw the Duke more and more on the support 
of the Whigs.” 

Whilst the terms Whig and Tory indicate the opposing 
parties, we must not think of party government as so 
highly organised, or so powerful in action, or so despotic 
as in our own times. In those days politicians changed 
their point of view or the side they took more frequently 
and with less fear of being reproached with inconsistency 
than they do now. As Swift said, “ you sometimes see 
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the extremes of Whig and Tory driving on the same 
thing.” Which is more than can be said to-day. 

Marlborough’s military genius and what it accomplished 
became the trump card of the Whigs. The nation was 
delighted at his successes. He was the popular idol, and 
when, a year later, a general election took place, the 
Whigs were returned to the House of Commons with a 
majority. To Swift, remembering the promises of the 
Whigs when in opposition, this naturally seemed his 
opportunity. In addition to his desire for preferment 
Swift had also at heart the interests of his Church, and he 
was one of a Commission appointed to press upon the 
Government the advisability of granting to the Irish 
Church the First Fruits and Tenths. This concession had 
already been given by Queen Anne to the Church of 
England, and the clergy of the Irish Church were anxious 
that they should be similarly favoured. 

It was to plead for this concession and to use his 
influence with the Whigs that Swift crossed the Channel 
and came to London. fe was favourably received by the 
new Ministers. They held out bright hopes of reward 
for his service to them with his pen. They led him to 
expect that they would not only grant the desired 
concession to the Irish Church, but that they would confer 
upon him some desirable appointment. Time went on, 
Swift dallied in London waiting for the realisation of his 
hopes. But none came, and then, disappointed and 
disgusted with their treatment of him, Swift set forth for 
Ireland. We are told that the day before his departure 
he called upon the great Whig Lord Halifax and, seeing 
a little book of French verse lying on the table, he asked 
that it might be given to him. As he received it he desired 
his lordship to remember that “ it was the only favour he 
ever received from him or his party.”’ 

But the course of events was soon to afford Swift another 
opportunity to display his marvellous powers as a writer. 
Despite Marlborough’s successes in war the nation was 
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growing weary of the drain on their resources, and a 
decline in the popularity of the Whigs set in because of 
their refusal to entertain any suggestions for concluding 
a peace. Again it was suggested to Swift that he should 
renew his efforts on behalf of the Irish Church, and in 
commission with two bishops he returned to England in 
the following year. And with this visit we approach 
the most amazing part of Swift’s career, when, as Johnson 
wrote, “ he must be allowed for a time to have dictated 
the political opinions of the English nation.” 

At this time the Whigs had a weekly paper, edited by 
Addison, and the Tories had recently started a rival 
“Examiner,” which was not meeting with any success, 
for, as Harley said to Swift, they wanted “ some good pen 
to keep up the spirits of the party.” Having lost all hopes 
of the Whigs keeping their promises to grant the First 
Fruits to his Church, Swift, who was by no means a keen 
party man, did not resent the overtures of the Tories, with 
many of whom he was on friendly terms. Gradually he 
found himself more at home in their company and in 
intimate relation with their leaders. He was offered and 
accepted the editorship of the “ Examiner.” What he 
accomplished in the eight months during which he wrote 
for this little weekly paper it is difficult for us to realise 
in these days when our newspapers, so admirable as 
collectors of news and so excellent as channels for 
advertising purposes, seem to have lost, to a large extent, 
their powers as educators of public opinion. To quote 
Churton Collins, “ In Swift’s hands the ‘ Examiner’ rose 
to an importance without precedent in journalism. It 
became a voice of power in every town and in every hamlet 
throughout England. It was an appeal made, not to the 
political cliques of the Metropolis, but to the whole 
kingdom, and to the whole kingdom it spoke. In a few 
months’ time Swift had attained his purpose. He had 
\ turned the tide against the Whigs.” 

1 For three years Swift led a bustling life in the inner 
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circle of politics. He poured out pamphlet after pamphlet 
in favour of his party. Pamphlets which, in the simplicity, 
force, vigour and directness of their style, left no one in 
doubt as to their meaning, and in the cogency of their 
reasoning carried conviction to wavering minds. He lived 
on most intimate terms with the Ministers of State, the 
friend of the staid Harley and the brilliant St. John, a 
great power at Court though only an Irish parson. He 
obtained the concession of the First Fruits, he helped his 
friends to offices of profit, for, as he said, “to help his 
friends was too much of a pleasure to him to be a virtue,” 
and, though his own reward was the very modest one of a 
deanery, he could write, years afterwards, that “ When I 
had credit for some years at Court I provided for fifty 
people in both kingdoms and of which not one was a 
relative.” 

The life that Swift lived during these momentous years 
is revealed to us in that unique record the “ Journal to 
Stella,” written with no thought of publication, but for 
her eyes only to see, and now, by fortunate circumstances, 
preserved for all the world to read. In these letters, 
written almost day by day, oftentimes in the morning 
before he rose from his bed, or at night before going to 
sleep, we have an unvarnished account of what he was 
doing and thinking, and of much that was happening 
around him. There is no reserve in this correspondence 
with Esther Johnson. He displays his weaknesses, he tells 
of his disappointments, he enlarges upon his ailments—his 
fits of giddiness, sickness and deafness, precursors of the 
terrible malady of his later years,—and all with the 
evident sincerity of one who was writing to a trusted 
friend. Whilst he displayed his arrogance, his pride, and 
a lack of magnanimity in his triumph over his enemies, 
he also shows the tenderest sympathy to Stella. He enters 
into her amusements, he gives her advice, he suggests 
means for passing her time during his absence, as well as 
interesting her with the relation of his own affairs. 
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Through all his confidences there runs a vein of playful 
persiflage, a use of pet names, and of curious terms of 
endearment—the little language, as it has been called— 
in which, as he said himself, he made up his mouth as if 
speaking it when he wrote, and which reminds us of what 
BY a fond mother indulges in when talking to her child. 

ih The political struggles of the last years of Queen Anne’s 
ua reign may be forgotten, or be of interest only to students of 
Hts history, but the record of Swift’s friendship with Esther 
Johnson remains to us a vivid and interesting story. Yet 
this romance is without passion on Swift’s part—of Stella's 
feelings we can only guess, for no letters of hers remain— 
and it can only be thought of as a fine friendship, some- 
thing strange and rare, between those of different sex. 
In one of those poetical addresses which he sent her on 
her birthdays he some years afterwards wrote: 


With friendship and esteem possess’d 
I ne’er admitted love a guest. 


When considered in the light of the normal view of 
human nature, the relations of Swift and Stella are 
obviously difficult to understand, and we cannot be 
surprised at the suggestion, as a possible explanation of 
the mystery, that Swift was a man by nature physically 
incapable of experiencing the keenest of human passions. 
It is one of several explanations of his conduct, all of 
which can now only be matters of speculation. 

After taking possession of the very inadequate reward for 
his political services—his deanery—Swift again, the year 
following, visited England. This time it was with the 
hope of reconciling the two Tory leaders, who had 
quarrelled and were jeopardising the interests of the party. 
His efforts were of no avail, and he soon saw that the 
iI power of the Tories was on the wane, and that, with 


neh dissension in their ranks, their days were numbered. The 
We death of Queen Anne brought matters to a climax, and 
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the Whig Lords were once again in supreme power. The 
party with which Swift had allied himself was ruined, his 
political career was at an end, and all prospect of further 
preferment was gone, 

Thirty years of life still remained to him, and these 
were fated to be spent in Ireland and within the limits of 
his deanery. But his restless spirit cannot keep quiet. 
His pen at least must be active. When only twenty-five 
he recorded that “‘ In these seven weeks I have been here I 
have writ, and burnt and writ again, upon all manner of 
subjects, more perhaps than any man in England.” And 
now, when past middle life, he must needs go on writing. 
Twelve years elapsed before he again visited England, 
and when he did so he carried among his luggage the 
manuscript of Gulliver’s Travels.” But before this 
happened he had to see another romance of his life end 
pitiably. 

Whilst at the height of his fame in London he made the 
acquaintance of a Mrs. Vanhomrigh and her family. She 
was the widow of a Dutch merchant who had made his 
fortune in Dublin. She mixed in good society, and Swift 
soon became a not infrequent visitor at her house, where, 
as he said, he kept his “ best gown and periwig.” Mrs. 
Vanhomrigh’s eldest daughter, Esther, was a bright, clever 
girl of seventeen, when this intimacy commenced, and one 
can easily understand how, to a man of forty, with a keen 
active brain, this girl’s intelligent interest in matters 
intellectual and political must have made peculiar appeal. 
Instead of being concerned with the frivolities pardonable 
at her age she was familiar with the works of Plutarch and 
Montaigne. She asked Swift’s advice as to her studies, 
she discussed politics with him at a time when he was 
taking a serious hand in the game. How much of this 
interest was due to a girl’s vanity it is impossible to say, 
hut Swift seems to have accepted it at its face value. He 
was interested in Miss Vanhomrigh, and found a pleasure 
in the social circle of her home. Of a cold, intellectual 
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temperament himself, it never occurred to him that other 
emotions might develope in the nature of a girl as she 
grew older, and their intimacy increased. When the time 
came for Swift to leave London for his deanery Miss 
Vanhomrigh confessed that the lessons he had taught her 
had made her in love with him. From being a fatherly 
mentor, as he had imagined, Swift found himself the 
object of a passion he had neither the inclination or desire 
to reciprocate. It was a most unfortunate development of 
an entirely innocent relationship, and Swift did his utmost 
to make plain to her his own feelings. He sought, by 
gentle raillery to cure her of her passion, but he who had 
been able to dominate Ministers and mould the political 
opinions of a nation by his clear-sighted reasoning powers, 
was helpless in face of this girl’s infatuation. 

In that curious biographical poem, “Cadenus and 
Vanessa,” which he addressed to her and which she left 
instructions for its publication after her death, we get 
Swift’s point of view : 


His conduct might have made him styled 
A father, and the nymph his child. 

That innocent delight he took 

To see the virgin mind her book 

Was but the master’s secret joy 

In school to hear the finest boy. 


Circumstances conspired to involve him deeper in the 
affair. Mrs. Vanhomrigh had died, and her carelessness 
in money matters resulted in her daughters being left in 
straightened circumstances. They had a small property 
in Ireland, and on this the two girls now went to reside 
and make the best of their restricted means. Swift wrote 
Vanessa that if she came over to Ireland “ he will see her 
very seldom.” He cautioned her against possible scandal- 
mongers, he deprecated her ardour, he wrote warningly 
of what he thought her imprudence, as he says, “ out of 
the perfect esteem and friendship I have for you.” To 
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this she plausibly argues, ** What can be wrong in seeing 
and advising an unhappy young woman ?” 

Unfortunately for Swift’s peace of mind and for his 
reputation also, he allowed matters to drift. Vanessa’s 
passion grew, and she could write to him, “ Nor is the love 
[ bear you only seated in my soul, for there is not a single 
atom of my frame that is not blended with it’; and again 
she tells him that “she was born with violent passions 
which terminate all in one, that inexpressible passion I 
have for you.” When religion is suggested to her she 
replies, ‘‘ Were I an enthusiast you would be the deity I 
should worship.” Scott, in commenting upon her letters, 
writes: “ Swift, under Vanessa’s pen, remains a matchless 
model of virtue, just and perfect in everything, but in 
want of tenderness, the picture, in short, usually drawn by 
the male lover of his relentless mistress. It is the 
language of the most romantic attachment, but without 
the least tincture of criminal desire.” Finally, there came 
a rupture in their relations, and this was followed not 
long after by Vanessa’s death. For this Swift has been 
unjustifiably blamed, without regard to the fact that 
Vanessa’s health was indifferent and that her brother and 
her younger sister had died before her. 

From whatever standpoint we regard it, the episode is a 
sad one, and helped to intensify the gloom and depression 
that were gradually overshadowing Swift's mind. We 
can see the growing rage and bitterness in his heart as 
we read each succeeding voyage of the immortal Gulliver, 
where he passes from ironic jest in Lilliputia to savage 
scorn and denunciation in the land of the beings with the 
unpronounceable name. 

The success of “ Gulliver’s Travels” was immediate, 
and edition after edition was called for. ‘ The world,” 
he says, “ glutted itself with that book at first, but now 
it will go off but soberly, but I suppose will not soon be 
worn out.” In this Swift’s instinct or judgment was 
sure, though in the continued popularity of the book there 
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‘is an irony that would have appealed to Swift were he 
living now. This bitterest of satires, written, as he said, 
“to vex the world rather than to divert it,’ has been for 
generations the favourite reading of boys; though the 
appreciation of satire, fortunately, only comes with age. 
After the publication of “ Gulliver's Travels” Swift 
returns to Ireland, to meet the most severe blow of his 
life—the death of Stella, she of whom, on the night of her 
death, he wrote of as “the truest, most virtuous and 
valuable friend that I or, perhaps, any other person was 
ever blessed with.” He never again visited England. His 
life for nearly twenty years was to be spent away from 
the brilliant coterie of English men of letters with whom 
he had been so intimately associated, and he was to outlive 
them nearly all, and find his days saddened by learning 
of their deaths. [lis pen and his energies were now to be 
devoted to the task of helping to redress some of the 
grievances of his adopted country. He fought with all 
his accustomed ardour for a nation and people that in his 
heart he despised. He sought, unavailingly, to rouse the 
spirit of the Irish people from the slough of despair into 
which it had fallen, and, in the opinion of the historian 
of the eighteenth century, Lecky, “he braced their 
energies, he breathed into them something of his own lofty 
and defiant spirit, he made them sensible of the wrongs 
they endured, of the rights they might claim, and of the 
forces they possessed, and he proved to them for the first 
time that it was possible to struggle with success within 
the limits of the constitution. The independent and at 
the same time practical tone of his writings and the many 
admirable principles and maxims they contain made them 
an invaluable tonic for the Irish mind, and the seed that 
he had sown sank deeply and germinated afterwards.” 
Almost to its close his life was passed in struggles of one 
form or another. His health grew worse, his fits of 
giddiness and deafness increased in violence, and at 
seventy years of age his memory failed, and he longed 
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for death to come and release him from his sufferings. 
Six years later his mind collapsed, and he was placed 
under control. Let us draw a veil over the last two years 
of his most painful sufferings. Death, with laggard steps, 
overtook him on the 19th of October, 1745, and he was 
buried by the side of Stella in St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 

Posterity has not shown much sympathy with Swift, sad 
us were his declining years, and kindly and charitable 
his nature beneath the rough coat of his cynical 
humour. He was a great man, and to those who knew 
him a singularly attractive personality, but we cannot 
think of him as a lovable one. His writings have not 
endeared his memory to us, and his faults and failings 
were not, like those of many men of letters, such as to 
appeal to our clemency. In the writings of others of his 
time, Addison and Steele, and later on Goldsmith and 
Sterne, we are led captive by charm and sentiment, in 
those of Swift we are impressed by immense power. The 
logical grasp of his mind is overwhelming. It has no 
illusions. It is like a landscape in a country of brilliant 
sunshine where every object stands out clear, harsh and 
insistent. We may feel the stimulating effect of the 
intense light but grow tired of the glare and long for 
some intercepting mists of sentiment, some gentle refresh- 
ing showers of tenderness. His irony is at white heat 
and scorches everything it comes in contact with. His 
excesses of coarseness are quite unpardonable. He dwells 
too minutely upon the physical side of man’s nature and 
seems unconscious of its spiritual aspect. But, in fairness, 
let it be said that there is nothing vicious in his works, 
no taint of lubricity or immoral suggestiveness. He sees 
clearly and he writes frankly, too frankly at times. He is 
a satirist, and therefore prone to see the worst side of 
human nature, and to feel it to be his mission to scourge 
the vices and follies of mankind. No one has applied the 
lash so unmercifully, and possibly from this arises in a 
great measure the popular prejudices against Swift. 











Micky Mulligan’s Aryplane. 
BY WALTER EMSLEY. 


NM ICK MULLIGAN, who kept the shop and sowld the 
childer’s toys, 

An’ newspapers, an’ sweets an’ things, had six big 
strappin’ bhoys 

Not countin’ ahl the girls he’d got-—twas nearly half a 
score !— 

He found he couldn’t kape ‘em on the losses of his shtore? 

Well annyhow he done his best, but bad luck got him 
down, 

Jist as it will the rist of us whin Fortune smiles a frown; 

An’ so, to mend things worse a bit, he got it on his brain 

That he could fly! an’ so he’d try to build an Aryplane! 


The shop wuz lift to moind itself, an’ things got downside 
up, 

The childher an’ the woife wuz lift widout a bite or sup, 

It tuk six months to make the thing, six months of smells 
an’ din; 

His built his birrd upstairs—an’ couldn’t git it down agin! 

But whin we bhoys unthatched the roof an’ gintly raised 
it down 

Wid ropes an’ poles an’ blocks an’ things it paralyzed the 
town ! 

It was a great invention sure; well, it was big Oi mane; 

It fairly took your're breath away did Micky’s Aryplane! 


It ruined Mickey’s little home, *twas literally broke, 
He'd utilized it ev’ry bit! ve'd find a rusty spoke 
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From Biddy’s baby’s basinette—Mick fairly had his fling 

He’d even bent the corkscrew straight an’ used it for a 
spring ! 

The flywheel from the wringer an’ a weight mark’d “fifty- 
six” 

Wuz tied on to the tailpiece an’ wuz balanced wid some 
bricks ! 

To shpake the honest gospel thruth, ye’d laugh till ye’d a 
pain 

If ye investigated things in Mickey’s Aryplane! 


For shtickin’ things together he’d used cobblers’ wax an’ 
glue, 

Wid here an’ there a nail or tack, or p’raps a bolt or screw. 

Sometimes a piece of shtring was tied to bits of copper 
woire, 

A staylace makin’ up the rest or indyrubber tyre; 

Here scraps of leather tuk a turrn, an’ there a cork peeped 
out. 

The chief support that held the car wuz Mickey’s water- 
spout ! 

Wid corrygated iron wings, an’ ropes to bear the strain, 


It luk’d a likely birrd to fly, did Micky’s Aryplane! 


The motor it wuz rippin’! yes indade that’s just the 
worrd ; 

It ripped an’ rattled, cracked an’ squeaked in ways that 

wuz absurd. 

Mick said the vacuum that he’d used was made out of his 
head, 

The noise was so tremenjous it would waken up the dead. 

The motive power—the liquid stuff—was pure paraffin 
ile; 

Mick purchased it in bulk—two quarts—from poor old 
Widdy Doyle. 

That ile was never paid for!—but Oi go too fast, that’s 
plain-— 

Oi'll take wan subject at a toime, that Mickey’s Aryplane! 
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It wuz a noice soft marnin’ on the day we tuk it out, 

Mick’s moke-—an’ other donkeys—pull’d an’ turned the 
thing about. 

‘Twas twice two hundred folk were there a followin’ in 
front, 

An’ wicked worrds bruk out at toimes, an’ many a groan 
an’ grunt. 

Mick’s face it wore a smile that hurt, an’ how we did 
persweat 

Wid helpin’ Mickey’s moke along, i never shall forget! 

We hurried slowly up the cliff, but no man did complain, 

We vowed we'd either die or do for Mickey’s Aryplane! 


Whin we dhropped up the eminence an’ Mickey tuk his 
sate, 

lie touched a little trigger an’ our hearts began to bate. 

He shouted, “ Let her wint, mi bhoys; Oi'll fly in half a 
jiff.” 

We giv the Aryplane a push an’ sint it o’er the cliff! 

It floated—to the bottom—where it dhropped on boggy 
soil. 

We organised a party, an’ we traced him—by the oil 

We made a big collection, ‘twas enough to fill a train! 

Ov Mickey--an’ the things that wint to make the 
Aryplane! 

* * * * 

The wreaths wuz lookin’ lovely—sure it was a mournful 
town, 

An’ every eye—-an’ throat—wus-wet, an’ every blind wus 
down, 

An’ every head wuz dhrooppin’ low as round the grave we 
pass’d 

An’ read upon his tombstone, “Mickey’s flyin’ well at last !” 

Another little monument wuz placed close by the shop, 

A lovely weepin’ willow grows near Biddy’s taty crop, 

An’ in a mausoleum there, fowls shelter from the rain ! 

For Biddy’s built a hencote out ov Mickey’s Aryplane ! 
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